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PATERNOSTER ROW AND MAGAZINE-DAY. 
PaTERNOSTER Row, which, as most people know, stands 
north of St Paul’s Churchyard, began its career as 
a straggling row or rank of dumpy wooden houses, 


inhabited by the turners of beads and rosaries, and | 


the writers of Paternosters, Aves, and Creeds, in days 
Its proximity to 
the metropolitan church, and its central position in 
the capital, made it a desirable situation for the scribes 
and the artificers of those days, whose occupation it 
was to supply the literature and the machinery of 
devotion. The Row then consisted but of a single rank 
of houses, looking out upon old St Paul’s Church; and 
the sale of its merchandise, we may reasonably con- 
clude, augmented or declined with the religious fervour 
of the people, and with the periodical celebration of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies. 

When the Reformation came, and England grew 
Protestant, the beads and the rosaries, the Paternosters, 
Aves, and Creeds—and the poor friars of the religious 
houses, ‘ white, black, and grey, with all their trum- 
pery,’ had to decamp without beat of drum. In their 
place came a swarm of mercers, silkmen, lacemen, and 
tirewomen and seamstresses. Church-goers no longer 
wanted beads and breviaries, but handsome Sunday- 
garments—and the new tenants of the Row administered 
to the necessities of a new species of devotion, not much 
better, it is to be feared, than the old. The Row now 
began to grow famous as a market for rich velvets 
and stuffs. It was here the gentry of the court of 
Charles II. came a-shopping in their equipages; and 
by this time the Row must have become, to some 
extent, what it is at the present day—a narrow lane, 


| unsuitable for the passage of vehicles—for we read that 
| the thoroughfare was often blocked up by the carriages 


of the court ladies. Pepys records, in his diary (1660), 
that he came here to buy ‘moyre for a morning 


| waistcoat ;’ and again, in 1662, that he came on foot 
| to purchase ‘satin for a petticoat for his wife against 
, the queen’s coming.’ 


But the mercers, lacemen, &c., had not the whole 
A century before Pepys bought 
his wife’s satin petticoat, one Henry Denham, a book- 
seller, had opened shop at the sign of the Star, and had 
written on his sign-board the motto: Os homini sublime 
dedit. It was not, however, until the reign of Queen 
Anne that the booksellers in a body removed to the 
Row from Little Britain. From that time to this, the 
reputation of the Row has spread further and wider 
through the world with each revolving year; and for 
many generations past, the well-known name has been 


the realm to whom a book is either a necessary or a 
luxury of life. It is not our purpose to trace the 
history of the commerce in books, of which the Row is 
the great centre, and where as many as five millions of 
volumes have been sold in a year by a single firm. To 
do that, would require more space than we have at 
command, and would involve researches and calculations 
that might perplex and appal a Bidder. The Row is 
fed, now-a-days, by fifty thousand authors at least, 
and a thousand or so of steam-presses ; and what the 
amount of printed paper may be which is turned into 
it and turned out of it in the course of a year, let those 
declare, if there be such, who have the means of judging, 
There are firms there of above a century’s standing, 
who might throw some light on that subject, if they 
chose ; and to them we leave it—preferring, on the 
present occasion, to introduce the reader to Paternoster 
Row under its existing aspect, and contemplate at 
leisure such of its activities as may help us to some 
general idea of its way of life. 

The aspect of the Row, enter it from what quarter 
you may—and you may take your choice of very 
numerous different entrances—is pretty sure to dis- 
appoint the expectations of a stranger. To say 
the best of it, it is but a narrow, curving, irregular 
thoroughfare, leading from near Ludgate Hill to 
Cheapside—a lane of brick and mortar, with erections 
of all dates and all styles and no-styles of building— 
with a foot-pavement scarcely wide enough for two 
individuals to pass each other, and a roadway through 
a good part of which vehicles can pass only in single- 
file. The shops, which, with the exception of two or 
three, are all those of publishers, have a business 
rather than an attractive air, and except on certain 
periodical occasions, are not much troubled by the 
rush of customers. Into this lane, a number of 
narrower lanes, of courts and alleys, disembogue 
themselves—some leading to Newgate market, whose 
shambles are in unpleasant contiguity to the. rears 
of the houses on the northern side—some into St 
Paul’s Churchyard, some into Newgate Street and 
Warwick Square, and some to nowhere particular, only 
to a cul-de-sac, which sends the wanderer back again 
into the Row. At the west end, in a small dusty 
square, accessible through close-paved courts, leading 
by a byway to Ludgate Hill, stands a noble sycamore 
of perhaps a century’s growth, whose leaves rustle 
pleasantly in hot summer-time, and whose leafless 
boughs in the winter are the parliament of the 
sparrows of the ward, which are observed to sit there 
in deafening convocation daily during the short half- 
hour of winter’s twilight. 

Viewed, then, in connection with the immediate 
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neighbourhoods of Ludgate Hill, Cheapside, and New- 
gate Street, which, from early morn to midnight, are 
resounding with the continuous roar and rumble of 
wheels, the Row is, in general, a remarkably quiet | 
place. The fever of business is intermittent, and the 
crises occur only at regular intervals. During the | 
quiet times, the place is frequented chiefly by two | 
classes: the publishers, their booksellers and_ their | 
agents—and literary men. There is a good deal of | 
gossipping in the shops among clerical-looking gentle- | 
men in white ties, and much lounging and reading of 
newspapers and magazines over the counter among | 
clerks and shopmen. Now and then, the old blind 
fiddler strays into the Row, and tunes up a senti- 
mental air, followed by rapid variations, in a masterly 
style, to whom his regular patrons are not slow in 
awarding the customary meed of coin. Anon comes 
a brass band of Germans, who draw up in rank on the 
kerb, intoning the patriotic harmonies of Fatherland, 
and who, in their turn, gather a shower of coppers, cun- 
ningly aimed from upper stories into the open throat 
of French horn or ophicleide by publishers’ clerks in 
want of more profitable amusement. Here and there, 
a collector, bag on shoulder, strolls from shop to shop, 
to make up some extra parcel for a country customer— 
or a hungry bookworm lounges from window to window, 
to catch a glimpse of some new work; but there are 
no great signs of activity—except it be the sudden 
taking to his heels of the bookworm aforesaid, from 
a sudden effluvium that hits him clean off the pave- 
ment, and sends him staggering down the nearest 
court; and which proceeds from a tallow-melting 
establishment, as appropriately fixed, as would be a | 
pig in an Opera-box, in the very focus and centre of | 
the literary world. Once a week, however, the Row | 
puts on a vivacious look, and bustle and business are | 
the order of the hour. By post-time on Friday, the 
weekly papers march off in sacks, bags, and parcels to | 
the post-office, and of these the Row furnishes a liberal 
quota. The procuring of the papers from the pub- 
lishers of each, which is often attended with no small 
amount of squabbling and delay—the packing for 
agents—the addressing to private customers—the 
invoicing and final bundling off on the back of the boy 
to the post-office—all together put the whole force of 
the publisher upon their mettle, and make his shop- 
counter the arena of a contest against time, in which, 
if he come off the winner by a minute or so, he is 
perfectly satisfied. Before the clock strikes six, the 
whole affair is over—the crisis past, and the Row has 
relapsed into its former state of tranquillity. 

But the grandest demonstration of all occurs on that 
day of days, which is the test and touchstone of the 
publisher’s commerce, known among printers, binders, 
booksellers, and men of the Row of all denominations, 
as Magazine-day. On this day, which is the last day of 
every month, the Row is as much alive as an Egyptian 
pot of vipers, and far more wide awake. Every house, 
from garret to cellar, is in a thrill of agitation that 
stirs the dust in the remotest crannies. Such pulling 
and lugging and hauling, and unpacking and brown- 
papering and pigeon-holing, as then takes place, 
upstairs and down, is a thing to be seen only then and 
there, and at no other time or place. It is a thing 
Worth seeing, too, only we would advise no unauthorised 
intrusion of spectators who cannot compromise their 
dignity, and consent to be carried with the tide. 

The business of Magazine-day invariably commences 
on the night before the important day dawns—a night 
which goes among the trade by the denomination of 
‘late night,’ from the fact that its duties, when business 
is brisk, rarely terminate before twelve or one o’clock. 
By the morning post of this day of preparation, the 
orders of the country booksellers have all arrived. 
From their orders the invoices have to be made out; a 


of printed lists of the monthly magazines and of the 
publisher’s own books. Each regular customer has his 
allotted pigeon-hole, or other place of deposit, into 
which his invoice is put as soon as it is copied, together 
with such of the books he has ordered as the publisher 
has on his premises. In this way, a considerable part 
of the work of Magazine-day is done during ‘late 
night ;’ and in houses where the business is extensive, 
it is indispensable that all that can possibly be done 
should be done before the labours of the night cease. 
Because, in a case where a man has to supply in one 
day the monthly parcel of a hundred or more of country 
booksellers, each of whom would think there was a 
design to ruin him if his parcel did not arrive on the 
first of the month, he cannot afford the risk of a 
moment’s avoidable delay. 

As soon as breakfast is swallowed on Magazine-day, 
the business of despatch begins. The printers have 
sent the magazines perhaps overnight, or, at the latest, 
by early morning. The object is now to complete the 
order of each customer; and the moment it is completed, 
to pack it up with the invoice, and direct the parcel. 
Were nothing more to be done than to add the maga- 
zines and monthly publications to such books as form 
part of the publisher’s own stock, the affair would be 


comparatively easy and simple; but as country book- 


sellers deal mostly with but one publisher, each pub- 
lisher has to supply his customers with all they want; 
and it will happen that, for one book of his own, he is 
compelled to procure ten or a dozen of other people’s, 
upon which all the profit he gets is a trifling commis- 
sion. Let him be as provident as he will in reference 
to this contingency, he finds, on Magazine-day, that he 
has to send not only to every house in the Row, but to 
half the publishers scattered over the metropolis besides, 
for books or pamphlets he has not got. His hands 
are so busy packing, sorting, and arranging, that he 
cannot spare enough of them to run half over the town 
for the whole day; so he has recourse to the book- 
collector, who at this moment comes forward with his 
services, and of whom, notwithstanding the hurry of 
the occasion, we must say a word or two before we 
proceed. 

The ‘collector,’ so indispensable to the Row, is a 
rather anomalous subject, and may rank as a curiosity 
among London industrials. He is, for the most part, 
neither man nor boy, but in that transition period of 
existence known as hobbledehoyhood. For the out- 
ward and visible signs of respectability, judging from 
appearances, he cares not a doit. He wears a seedy 
suit, surmounted by a cloth cap or a crushed hat; and 
he carries on his shoulders a dust-coloured canvas-bag, 
which had parted with its original and legal hue before 
it came into his possession. His voice is loud, his 
bearing independent, and his speech sharp, rapid, and 
abbreviated. Perhaps you would not be inclined to 
trust him with much, measuring him by your instincts ; 
but if you were a publisher, you would be compelled 
to trust him often, and with a good deal. In the 
financial conduct of small and serial publications, 
ready cash is the standing rule; and you must give 
your collector the cash, or he can’t collect the goods. 


feeling of caste, and he will account for your cash to 
the last fraction; and if he should do so with an air 
as though, if there were any delinquency to be sus- 


what to do, and is off like a shot. <A specific sort of 


lishers are, and where they may be got. He will not 
travel half the distance for the things you want that 


| yoesees which, in some houses, is facilitated by means 


your own clerk would do if you were to send him after 


Fortunately, you may trust him without incurring | 
any great risk: there is honesty in him, and a proud | 


pected, it would be on your part, and not on his, you | 
need not be surprised—it is his way. When you have | 
given him your cash and your commission, he knows | 


knowledge he has in perfection—a knowledge of little | 
books and low-priced publications, and who their pub- | 
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them. Then, he can crush into a crowd, and ‘chaff’ 
and bully his way to the counters in a style which 
your clerk would never learn, and get his business 
done all the quicker for it—and he will fill his bag, and 
return with the load, leaving you ample time for 
packing before the carts come for the parcels. He is 
well known at all the news-offices—was, in fact, a 
news-boy himself as long as he was a boy at all—is 
well used to accounts, and the mental addition of 
fractions especially ; and though more than a trifle 
pert and slangy, and given to stare at you in a way 
| that savours of impudence, he is, upon the whole, a 
| reasonably reliable, indifferent, happy-go-lucky sort of 
fellow enough. 

As fast as the several orders are completed, the 
collected books and publications, together with the 
invoices, are carried to the packing-department, which 
|may be a cellar, gas-lighted, below the shop, to be 
| packed. The packets of the smaller traders are mostly 
| cleared off early in the day, and stacked ready for the 
| carters ; but the completion of a large order is a thing 
| not to be got over in a hurry, and is only effected at 

last by the success of the collectors in their rambling 
| mission. Often enough, as country booksellers know 
to their mortification, an order is not completed at 
| all—tracts and pamphilets being returned as ‘out of 
print’ when they are only ‘out of reach,’ far off on the 
shelves of some West-end publisher, to whom there is 
not time to send. 

As the day grows older, faster and more furious 
grows the strife of business. Every publisher has not 
only his own dozens, scores, or hundreds of parcels to 
despatch, but he is himself a quarry of more or less 
| importance to fifty other publishers, whose agents and 
collectors are goading him on all sides with eager and 
hurried demands, which it is as much to his interest 
to supply instantaneously as it is to execute the orders 
, he has himself received. Within doors, the shops are 
crammed with messengers, bag-laden and clamorous, 
from all parts of London; and without, the Row is 
thronged like a market with figures darting to and fro, 
| and across and back again—with bulging sacks on 
| shoulder—with paper-parcels and glittering volumes 
grasped under each arm—and with piles of new books 
a yard high resting on clasped hands, and steadied 
| beneath the chin. It is of no use now for the blind 
| fiddler or the brass band to make their appearance, 
and they know that perfectly well, being never caught 
in the Row on Magazine-day. 

Let us enter one of the shops while the business of the 
day is at its height, and note what is going on. The 
apartment is not particularly large, the convenience of 
space being the one thing in which the Row is awkwardly 
| deficient ; but it is well furnished with goods, the walls, 
from floor to ceiling, being on all sides one conglome- 
| rate of pigeon-holes; further, there are screens of 

double-sided pigeon-holes dividing the shop from the 

offices, and all are stuffed to repletion with books, 

mostly of small size, and tracts or pamphlets in prodi- 

gious numbers. A crowd of boys and lads are pressing 

to the counter, behind which clerks, with pen in hand 

or ear, and shopmen, now climbing ladders, now duck- 
| ing and diving into dark corners, are busy in supplying 
their clamorous demands. From a trap-door in the 
floor, the gaslight glimmers pale from the cellar below, 
| whence now and then a head emerges, and descends 
| again with an unpacked pile. Amid the jingle of cash, 
the shuffling of feet, and the lumping of books on the 
| counter, rise the imperative voices of the collectors, in 
| tones none of the gentlest, and in terms not the most 
| intelligible to the ear of the uninitiated. 

‘Come, it’s my turn,’ bawls one: ‘am I to wait 
| here all day? Pots of manna, six; and phials of 
| wrath, thirteen as twelve. Look alive, will you?’ 

. While the shopman is rummaging for the pots and 

phials, another voice ejaculates: ‘ Coming struggles, 


twenty-six as twenty-four; two devices of satan; and 
one little Tommy Tubbs.’ 

‘Do you keep the pious pieman?’ roars a lanky 
‘lither-lad,’ half doubled up beneath his corpulent bag. 

‘No,’ says the shopman—‘ over the way for the pious 
pieman.’ 

‘Well, give us a dozen blaspheming blacksmiths— 
thirteen, you know. Anything off the blacksmith ?’ 

Shopman shakes his head. 

‘Nine broken pitchers and Jacob’s well!’ screams 
a shrill youth; ‘and what’s a church, and wheat or 
chaff’ 

‘Ten garments of faith, and fifty bands of hope,’ 
cries another. 

‘Come,’ adds a third, ‘give us old brown and the 
new jerusalem, and I’ll be off.’ 

‘Do you keep the two thieves?’ asks a fourth. 

* Yes ; how many ?’ 

‘Two two thieves and thoughts in prison” 

The traffic here, as you perceive, is of a peculiar 
kind, being mostly in publications of a low price, and 
of a religious character. The moment a customer gets 
what he wants, he is off elsewhere for serials or volumes 
of a different description. The demand of the present 
day being chiefly for cheap or low-priced literature of 
one kind or another, we find the greatest crowds where 
that is dispensed in the greatest quantity. In places 
where volumes and the dear magazines form the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the materials of traffic, 
there is time, even on Magazine-day, to conduct the 
business with more deliberation and decorum. But 
time must not be lost; and the dinner-hour comes and 
goes at this particular crisis with but an apology for 
dinner, or not even that, to the majority of the actors 
in the busy scene. 

As the afternoon wanes, the collectors gradually 
disappear; and that for an obvious reason, as their 
burdens have to be sorted, packed, and sent off before 
six o'clock. As other people’s collectors desert the 
publisher’s shop, his own begin to return, having fulfilled 
their commissions ; and now there is an hour and a 
half, or two hours, in which the work of packing has 
to be completed. The packing of books is an art, 
not an intuition. If it is not well done, the books 
suffer in their transit to the bookseller, and may be 
refused by the customer; and if it is not done 
quickly on Magazine-day, it may as well not be done 
at all. Practice, however, renders the packers adroit ; 
and it is amusing as well as surprising to note how 
rapidly a heap of books, of all sizes and all shapes, 
of damp magazines and flimsy sheets, is transformed 
into a neat brown paper-parcel, corded and directed, 
and ready for carriage. This all-important work 
employs all hands, and consumes the last labouring- 
hours of the day. As time draws on, symptoms begin 
to appear of the conclusion of the labour. Head-clerks 
and shopmen button on their coats, and march off to 
a late dinner; chops, steaks, and cups of coffee walk 
in to the solace of those who are left behind to see to 
the termination of the day’s business; and carts and 
wagons begin to defile into the Row from the western 
entrance, to carry off the parcels to the carriers’ 
depots. According to a very necessary regulation, 
well understood, the carts and vehicles performing this 
service enter the Row from the western or Ludgate 
Hill end, and draw up with horses’ heads towards 
| Cheapside. As a compensation for any trouble this 
| rule may occasion, the carters have a small monthly 
| gratuity allowed them. The carriers send for the 

goods at their own expense, receiving only the usual 
| booking-fee for each parcel. Notwithstanding these 
| regulations, however, the carting-process rarely goes 
|off without a bout at wrangling and squabbling 
among the drivers. Now and then, an unsalaried 
carter, hired for the single job, and ignorant of the 
| etiquette which requires that all vehicles shall depart 
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at the Cheapside end of the Row, will obstinately 


| persist in crushing his way in the contrary direction— 


| of fulfilment, nor even very clearly defined. 


and though he is generally defeated in the attempt, he 
does not submit to fate without the usual demonstra- 
tions characteristic of his class. When the carts have 


all been filled and driven off, the Row assumes a sudden | 


tranquillity, in remarkable contrast with the bustle and 
turmoil of the past day. 


of the latest productions of the press have taken to 
themselves wings of steam, and are all flying from 
London, as a common centre, to all parts of the realm ; 
and before to-morrow night, the greater portion of them 
will be affording to the reading-public their monthly 
literary treat. 

The above glance at the operations of the publishing- 
trade, furnishes us with a reason sufficiently obvious 
why publishers should congregate—in so doing, they 
do but practise what is mutually convenient and 
profitable. It shews us, moreover, that the convenience 
at present derived from association, is capable of very 
considerable enhancement. What, to us, appears to be 
wanting, is the establishment of a publishers’ hall of 
commerce, in which, of everything published, not only 
in London but in all parts of the country, copies should 
be deposited for sale at the wholesale-prices to all the 
members. The establishment need not be large, nor 
its management expensive ; and the expense should be 
defrayed by a rate chargeable to each member, and 
deducted from the sums handed over to him in pay- 
ment for his deposits. If the publishing-trade goes on 
increasing for the next thirty years in the same pro- 
portion as during the last thirty years, Paternoster 
Row, with its present limits, cannot long continue to 
form its principal store-house. As other nuclei arise in 
other places, the necessity for some common area for 
the despatch of business will become more imperative 
and indisputable ; and something equivalent to what 
we here suggest will arise, as most improvements in 


|| commercial systems have arisen, out of the urgent 


requirements of the hour. 


THE ZOUAVES. 

‘Whar are the Zouaves?’ is a question frequently 
asked when the name of the three brave regiments 
occurs in the accounts from the Crimea. An answer to 
this inquiry appears in a late number of the Rerue des 
Deux Mondes, in the shape of a history of these remark- 
able warriors. We present our readers with some 
extracts translated from it, which we think will prove 
interesting. 

In the month of August 1830, General Chausel took 
the command of the French army in Africa, the mis- 
sion with which he was charged not being very easy 


himself at the head of a reduced army, without precise 
instructions; surrounded by intrigues and various 
difficulties ; having before him an unknown country, 
scarcely described by a few forgotten travellers, with 
a population savage and warlike, but accustomed to 
receive its laws from Algiers, and now plunged into 
anarchy by the fall of the dey. All the Turks had 
been expelled, and this completed his embarrassment ; 
for they who, for ages, had been respected and obeyed 
by the Arabs, would have been ready and willing to 
submit themselves to their conquerors. This expulsion 
of the Turks has been severely condemned : its ultimate 
results, however, have been most fortunate; for the 
government of the Arabs being conducted directly by 
Europeans, has promoted a degree of order, civilisation, 


from the Mussulman domination. 


By the time its shops are | 
finally closed for the night, some million or so of copies | 


He found | 


and progress, which could never have been hoped for 
At the close of 
1830, however, the inconveniences alone of the measure 
were felt; and General Chausel, in order to remedy 


them in part, and also to increase the number of his 
effective troops, organised corps of native infantry and 
cavalry. By a royal order, dated the 21st March 1831, 
two battalions were formed, which received the name 
| of Zouaves—in Arabic, Zouaoua. The Zouaoua are a 
tribe, or rather a confederation of the Kabyle tribes, 
| who inhabit the most remote gorges of the Jurjura; a 
race of proud, intrepid, industrious men, whose submis- 
sion to the Turks was never more than nominal, but 
| who were very well known in Algiers. Thither they 
| frequently repaired, in order to exchange their oil and 
the products of their coarse industry, for the com- 
modities which were not to be had in their poor 
mountains. As they had the reputation of being 
excellent warriors, and as their military services had 
been occasionally hired by the princes of Barbary, their 
name was bestowed on the new militia. A mixed 
multitude it was, however, receiving into its ranks, 
without distinction of origin, all the natives, moun- 
taineers and men of the plains, town workmen and 
country labourers, Kabyles, Arabs, and Coulouglis. 
Chiefs, however, were necessary—these were chosen 
from amongst the French officers—and in order to 
leaven the mass of natives with the European element, 
a number of volunteers, chiefly from the lowest rank of 
the Parisian populace, were enrolled. 

Six weeks had scarcely elapsed since its formation, 
when the new corps received its baptism of fire on the 
mountain of Mouziia; and from that time, during the 
whole African campaign, the Zouaves distinguished 
themselves by their courage and fidelity. 

This corps was remarkable both for the virtues 
and vices of irregular troops; and when, in 1841, 
Marshal Bugeaud took the command of the troops in 
Algeria, he very soon appreciated their peculiar fitness 
for the service in which they were engaged. 

See them at the bivouac: some men come out of the 
ranks, and run to the nearest spring to fill their 
canteens, before the water has been made muddy by 
the trampling of the horses and mules. 


propping them up with sticks—are ready; fires are 
lighted, as if by magic; and cooking begins. The 


wanting, some liquid coffee is filled with pounded 
biscuit, and transformed into a sort of paste, which 
might not, perhaps, please a fastidious palate, but which 
is both tonic and nourishing. The meat is kept slowly 
stewing during the night, in order to furnish the 
morning repast; but sometimes the sportsmen of the 
division may enrich the larder with a hare, a tortoise, 
or some fish, not to speak of an occasional hen, kid, 
or lamb, brought in with a certain degree of mystery, 
and most probably not procured after a very orthodox 
fashion. Supper is eaten, the last pipe smoked, and 
| while one party sleep, the remainder change their 
place in silence, lest their position should be known by 
| the enemy. Follow the officer on duty in his rounds, 
| and despite of the obscurity, he will shew you, on the 
declivity of the hill, a Zouave lying flat on his face 
| and hands beneath the shadow of the summit, his eye 
on the watch, and his finger on the trigger of his gun. 
A fire is kindled in the middle of a path which crosses 
a wood, and which a party of soldiers occupied during 
the day, but they are no longer there. However, the 
marauding enemy who may happen to approach the 
camp in order to attempt a robbery or a surprise, 
carefully avoids this fire, round which he thinks the 
French are encamped. He throws himself into the 
wood, and there falls beneath the bayonets of the 
ambushed Zouaves, who strike noiselessly, in order not 
to spoil the trap, by signifying their presence to the 
comrades of their victim. 

One night— it was a singular instance — their 


= 


Presently, | 
their little tents—formed by ripping their baggage- | 
sacks, fastening them together with packthread, and 


evening soup is quickly made, consisting, as it does, | 
of onions, lard, and bread; or, if these ingredients be | 
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|| officers set them the example. 
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| bivouac. : 
| they came to water. On that day, the Zouaves were 
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| vigilance was at fault, and the troops of the emir, gliding 
| into the midst of their encampment, opened on them a 

The attack was so sudden, that for 
| a moment the soldiers hesitated to rise, until their 
Marshal Bugeaud was 
the first to arrive: two men instantly fell dead beneath 
his vigorous arm. Speedily the attack was repulsed 
| by the Zonaves, and the enemy routed. When the 
| fighting was over, and order re-established, the marshal 
observed, by the light of the bivouac-fires, that the 
soldiers smiled as they looked at him. He put his hand 
to his head, and found that his head-dress was identical 
with that of Béranger’s Roi d’Yvetot—namely, a white 
cotton night-cap! He immediately called for his 
helmet, and a thousand voices shouted: ‘'The marshal’s 
helmet! the marshal’s helmet!’ This became a sort 


| of by-word in the army; and the next day, when the 


trumpets were sounding the march, the Zouaves sang 
in chorus, by way of an accompaniment : 


Hast thou seen tlie helinet, 

The helmet, the helmet ? 

Hast thou seen the brave helmet 
Of Father Bugeaud? 


From that time the trumpet-march was known as ‘ the 
helmet ;’ and the hero of the anecdote himself used to 
laugh good-humouredly, and say: ‘ Sound the helmet.’ 

It happened one day that the marshal, after one of 
the first razzias, or forays, executed by his orders, 
examined with considerable satisfaction a fine flock of 
sheep, which had been brought in for the commissariat. 
He went into his tent, and lay down to sleep, but was 
suddenly aroused by certain significant bleatings. He 
hastens out, he sees his Zouaves and his muttons all 
mingled together, and ready to vanish, despite the 
efforts of the guards. Full of fury, the marshal, in his 
shirt, and sword in hand, rushes into the thickest of 
the fray. The Zouaves disappear in double-quick time, 
and so do the sheep too. Subsequent researches made in 
their bivouac are attended with no satisfactory result : 
no one was absent at the roll-call; no one had seen 
such a thing as a sheep. Marshal Bugeaud had nothing 
for it but to laugh. 

Another day, the Zouaves formed the rear-guard ; 
the column they belonged to brought into the Tell an 
immense population, who had been captured, after 
having for a long time followed the fortunes of Abd-el- 
Kader. The advanced-guard had set out at four o’clock 
in the morning; and although they were on a plain, 
at seven o’clock the last families had not yet left the 
They had to journey eleven leagues before 


more like charitable women than mercenary soldiers, 
sharing their biscuit with the poor people whom 
fatigue and heat overcame ; and when their goat-skins 
were emptied, holding down a sheep or a goat, in order 
to bring its teats near the parched lips of some poor 
deserted child. 

At nightfall, when they encamped, their sacks con- 
tained neither fowls nor tortoises, but they brought 
back women, children, and old men whose lives they 
had saved. Such men are as good as they are brave; 


| but they require, in those who rule them, a mixture 
| of firmness and kindness, a strict but not severe 


discipline, in order to repress their evil instincts, and 
develop their generous feelings. 

The Zouaves did good service in Algeria, when, in 
1845, a general insurrection broke out. In the month 
of April of the following year, after six months of 
perpetual marching and fighting, the first battalion of 
Zouaves entered Blidah, covered with glorious rags. 
It happened that the Grand-duke Constantine, son of 
the Emperor Nicholas, had just landed at Algiers, and 
testified a desire to sce these troops, whose renown had 
reached even St Petersburg. That night, the Zouaves 


next morning they were at Boufarik, awaiting the 
young prince. 

When he, descending from his carriage, beheld them 
drawn up in battle array in a green meadow, flanked 
by two squadrons of spahis, he could not conceal his 
surprise ; for he learned that this band, of an aspect 
so original, and yet so compact and so thoroughly well 
drilled, had returned only the evening before, had 
marched six leagues that morning, and during the last 
six months, had known no other bed than the earth, 
and no other roof than the sky. The Grand-duke 
Constantine, we fancy, brought away with him, from 
that review, impressions which subsequent events in 
the Crimea have by no means tended to efface. 

In the month of March 1854, the Zouaves, filled 
with enthusiasm, quitted Algeria to join the army of 
the East. They were about to face that enemy who 
had so hotly disputed with Frenchmen the fields of 
Eylau and Moskva; they were about to fight side 
by side with that English infantry whose immovable 
solidity Frenchmen had so often experienced to their 
cost. Well have the brave bands of Africa fulfilled the 
expectations formed of their prowess ! 

What Frenchman can read without joy and pride 
the accounts given of them in the English correspon- 
dence, whether they are described as ‘ climbing like cats 
up the heights of the Alma,’ or ‘ bounding like panthers 
through the thickets of Inkermann!’ 

With what shouts were they hailed by the Queen’s 
Guards when that heroic brigade, exhausted by its 
magnificent defence, saw appearing through the fog 
‘the well-known garment of the Algerine troops!’ 
Scarcely were they seen, before they were in the 
very middle of the Russian column. May we not 
hope that the banner of the Zouaves, which floated the 
first on the breach of Constantine, of Zaatcha, and 
of Laghouat, will erelong wave in triumph over the 
walls of Sebastopol ? 


TO EVERYERODY AND OTHERS. 


Tuat great Leviathan the Times, stormfully bewailing 
in sheets of foam the new postage-law, demands of us, 
the public, by what means it shall profitably retain its 
advertisements ; and threatens, indeed, to rob us of 
its supplement, that wondrous treasury of knowledge, 
and nearest approximation to ‘the great bill for giving 
everything to everybody’ that has yet been made: let 
us hasten, therefore, to make note of one while it is 
yet with us, so that a classic fragment of it may at 
least remain to be perused by our wondering descend- 
ants, when every present periodical — save this our 
Journal—shall have faded from the sight of men! 

This particular Tucsday’s sheet consists of eight 
closely printed pages of six columns each, averaging 
about thirty advertisements in the column: in round 
numbers, then, nearly fifteen hundred persons must 
to-day be personally interested in the advertisement 
sheet of the Times newspaper, exclusive of the unadver- 
tising myriads who peruse it to create or satisfy a 
want. 

It is not encouraging to the reader of this entertaining 
work, that the very first page is crowded with offers 
of burying himself and friends, however ‘cheaply and 
without parade’ it may be effected, and although ‘in 
no case are the mourners conveyed in the same carriage 
with the deceased.’ ‘The bereaved of limited means’ 
must not expect to see ‘feathers’ in the procession ; and 
though there is an N. B. of ‘each will be allowed a 
separate grave,’ it will not be ‘for perpetuity: the 
lodgings are let, as it were, for no particular time, and 


‘received their new uniform; and at nine o'clock the | the tenant is liable to be ejected at the shortest notice. 
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Fancy some disconsolate widow, whose departed lies in 
the ‘Great Necropolis,’ hanging garlands of ‘eternel’ | 
over the bones of the wrong party! 

The second column always strikes us as the most | 
significant and interesting of all. It generally begins, | 
indeed, with, ‘Az—rue Torer Civs,’ which I pri- | 
vately believe to be the one line of literature of some 
harmless lunatic who has sixpence a day allotted to 
him for indulgence in that special expense; but the 
second runs thus: ‘Sr James’s Sr.—lI tell you again, 
I’ll not touch the money: it’s all stolen property: I 
can get an honest living, and I prefer such.—Eeyrr.’ 

Now, what undiscovered roguery can Egypt's corre- | 
spondent have been committing? and who is Egypt 
himself, that man of uncompromising honesty, who, in 
such days as these, has twice refused an offer of money ? 
Can such a man be found in the flesh, or only in an 
advertisement ; and, above all, how comes he to be found | 
—of all strange places in this world—in St James’s 
Street? Is it the repentant keeper of some private | 
gaming-house broken up by the police, burning to | 
repay his dupes, but who has been unable to bring over 
his ‘Co.’ to his reformed principles? Is it one of those | 
respectable rabbis (to be read of in another place of 
our sheet, perhaps) who lend money, half of which is | 
pictures and bottles, at 75 per cent., ‘to noblemen and | 
gentlemen on their personal security,’ and who now 
refuses to accept the interest of a loan, and intends to | 
‘get an honest living,’ and ‘prefers such?’ Here is 
another of the mystic kind :—‘ C. D., who left his home 
in Westmoreland on September 14th, is adjured to | 
return, or at least to write to his agonised parents: 
A. F. is dead.’ 

A dreadful history, it may be, is contained in these 
few words. We can fancy well the ‘home,’ in our own 
dear Lake-country, that is made wretched by the run- | 
away—the pleasant hillside and the dancing beck, the | 
tarn and the old sycamore, and all the places that shall 
know him never more. The boy is over the seas, 
perhaps, or beneath them, where the Times itself shall 
never reach him. Perhaps A. F., poor girl!—for who 
can doubt her sex—is with him even now, and the old | 
people’s feeble hope is doomed to glimmer on in vain. 
Was it because they forbade the marriage, think ye, 
that she lies beneath the yew-tree in the mountain 
burial-ground? But, after all, this strange advertise- | 
ment may have been inserted by some miserable wit, 
who wishes to excite a causeless sympathy. Be it 
known, then, to such an one, that we have only shed | 
our tears conditionally, and have been by no means 
taken in. 

Here follows a list of those lucky fellows who have | 
only to call at Mr Sampson Brass’s, of Bevis Marks, to 
‘hear of something to their advantage.’ We always 
read these notices with interest—in hopes one day of 
coming in for a hundred or two ourselves—and also the | 
‘next of kin’ advertisements. Nevertheless, we hear 
that the majority of these are only meant as pitfalls 
for some unhappy debtor, who is ‘wanted’ by the 
bumbailiffs, and finds a creditor at the trysting-place 
instead of acreditee. Here is a cool request :—‘ To C. B. 
—If you will call with the half-note, and it corresponds | 
with the half-note in my possession, I will reward you. | 
—A. K. F’ Now, if we were C. B, we should reverse | 
this advertisement. Our half-note is surely as good as | 
A. K. F.’s half-note ; and as it does not appear to belong 
to either of us, quite as much ours as his. Apart, | 
they are valueless, except as an example of the weak- 
ness of disunion; together, they may be worth from | 
L.5 to L.1000. A. K. F. may be freely translated 
into ‘A Knowing Fellow.’ 

Here we have a beautiful specimen, culled from a | 
parterre of similar ‘plants,’ of the ad captandum | 
vulgus: 

‘If ever England and France are allied with | 


sincerity, it will be in order to prevent Russia taking 
possession of Constantinople. See the grand picture of 
Napoleon I., now exhibiting.’ Under the head of ‘The 
War,’ we find, too, amongst a score of articles more or 
less unsuitable to a battle-field, ‘ parasols’ and ‘ oil for 
the hair’ recommended with the subtlest ingenuity. 
‘Crimean men, who have been discharged from the 
army before SesastToro., and who are engaged to take 
part in the grand spectacle of the siege of that city, 
will please to attend the first roll-call of rehearsal, at 
six o'clock this evening, at the Royal Surrey Zoological 
Gardens.’—This is acting with a vengeance! as though 


| we should engage the live prince and the ghost from 


Elsinore to come and ‘do it again’ at the Victoria 


| Theatre; or the late Louis-Philippe, in his exile, to 
| play those regal characters usually sustained by Mr 


Bland. 

‘Whereas a small iron roller was deposited on the 
6th of January on the Mercantile Wharf, Deptford; 
notice is hereby given to whom it may concern, that 
the above will be sold by public auction on Wednesday 
next, to defray expenses. Signed, Jonathan Smithers.’ 
—Well, the small! iron roller concerns ws immensely. 
Has it been these four months with nobody to guide it, 
dissipating in the Great Metropolis, and borrowing 
money, to supply its extravagances, of Mr Smithers ? 
Has it wabbled into the river Thames, and been reco- 
vered by that gentleman with personal hazard and 
payments to the Humane Society? Or has it crushed 
some innocent child to a mere pancake, and incurred a 
deodand for so doing from the coroner? What expenses 
else, Mr Smithers, can a small iron roller have possibly 
incurred upon your wharf? 

Here is another of the attractive headings we have 
already referred to :— 

‘Given Away!—Given Away, for L.24 [the L.24 
is put in, like an after-thought, in a parenthesis, and 
as if it did not in the least detract from the gene- 
rosity of the donor], A Brack Pony, very fast; with 
modern-built phaeton with turn-over seat. Apply 


| to E. F., Lambeth.’—Notwithstanding the address, we 


acquit the archbishop at once: the concentrated malig- 
nity of this advertiser can scarcely be surpassed. He 
wants L.24 for destroying one, perhaps two, of his 
fellow-creatures. We think we see ourselves gathering 
up the reins of that very fast funereal animal, and 
intrusting our lives to the ‘ turn-over seat.’ No, E. F., 
Lambeth—thank you for nothing. 

The next three columns are devoted to the emigrant, 
merchant, and passage vessels. We may go ‘ with 
immediate dispatch’ to Kurauchee, Shang-hae, or Sou- 


| rabaya, in ‘ Al copper-bottomed clipper vessels ;’ they 


may ‘take freight’—which sounds disagreeably—‘ pas- 


| sengers, and specie up to the 19th instant;’ but they 


will not take us to those unknown and perhaps cannibal 
regions. Hundreds of ships for ‘the gold fields’ are 
here advertised, each having performed ‘the quickest 
passage on record,’ and ‘ possessing cheaper and supe- 


| rior accommodation’ to the rest. What a far different 


living cargo will these carry to that borne by the excur- 
sion vessels Rhine, Levant, and Hellespont! On board 
the one are—Care and Adversity; briefless barristers ; 
cureless curates; and hard-handed artisans, for whom 
there is no work in Fatherland. On board the other 
are—Wealth and Pleasure; lawyers hastening to put 
the sea betwixt them and the Temple; youths from 
the universities, bound for beautiful Heidelberg; and 
ladies of a poetical turn anticipating ‘the sunny 
South.’ 

Now appears the long list of medical works, and the 
miraculous effects of popular medicines. Of this last 


| sort, the following is a perfect specimen. We have 


seen it in every newspaper for the last ten years, and 
copy it verbatim, except that we omit two of the 


| more especially unpleasant symptoms of the martyred 


patient :—‘ Cure No. 49,832. Fifty years’ indescribable 
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agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
flatulency, spasms, and sickness at the stomach, have 
been removed by the Revalenta Arabica Food. Signed, 
Marta Joitiy.’—Now, we think, with Mr Mark Tapley, 
that there is ‘some credit’ due to Maria ‘for being 
| jolly’ under such distressing circumstances. We are 
| intensely interested in her case, and should much like 
| to know whether she had dyspepsia first, and the others 
| in rotation, and so on, over and over again; or whether 
| she had them all at once for the half-century. By the 
| ‘indescribable agony,’ we are rather inclined to the latter 
| opinion. After the doctors’ books and the infallible 
| remedies, we have the fallacies of the faculty, and 
| the hygeian systems; then the homeopathic empo- 
riums—which seems a great name for what need 
| be no bigger than a doll’s house. The auctioneers 
and estate agents are, however, the most elegant 


| writers of advertisements; inserting ‘the right word 


in the right place’ with admirable judgment, and 
estimating to a nicety the finest distinctions of pro- 
perty: thus, they will ‘sell by auction and without 
reserve,’ that convenient beer-house ‘the Spoon and 


| Tankard ;’ but they have been ‘commissioned to nego- 
| tiate’ concerning the sixteen brickbuilt dwelling-houses 


in Poplar ; and have been ‘favoured with instructions’ 
to dispose of that freehold domain and modern 


| mansion beautifully situate in the county of Cumber- 


land. Nevertheless, some of their terms puzzle us, as 
in the following :— 
‘In consequence of the demise of the owner, four 


| houses, a carcase, and a piece of building-ground, 
| freehold,’ &c., are to be disposed of. Surely this should 
| be among the medical advertisements ; and anyhow, it 
| seems a shameless business on the part of his relatives 


to dispose of the deceased gentleman, as well as his 
property, in this public manner, at Garraway’s. 

Some of the ‘Want Places’ advertisements sound to 
the uninitiated almost as strangely :— 

* Foorman.—Single-handed, can drive a brougham, 
steady, middle-aged; can brew.’ Fancy this maimed 
person performing so many duties! Miss Biffin was 
but clumsy compared with him. We trust he may 
strike a chord in the heart of some paterfamilias by 
those touching words, ‘can brew.’ But what shall we 
say to this prodigy? ‘Waiter: (Head, share, or single- 
handed)’ is the next announcement. Why is it not 
in gigantic letters on a play-bill? Why not say 
‘accustomed to a mangle’ at once? Poor fellow! 

It is very remarkable that in this whole Times news- 
paper, there is but one ‘ Maid-of-all-work’ advertised ; 
and she (R. S.) openly acknowledges to be ‘ strong’ and 
‘Trish.’ Half the housemaids—who are all ‘ upper,’ by 
the by, save six—will be obliged to accept that post at 
last, we suppose ; but it is strange to see ain aristocracy 
in such very lowly circumstances. Here is a genuine 
example of British snobbism for you :— 

‘ Seullery-maid: in a nobleman’s family: A. Z., 
Mussell Court.’—Observe, none of your mere members 
of parliament or scrubby baronets for A. Z. We wonder 
she does not add a nota-hene of ‘no late creations need 
apply.’ Can it be one of the reporters for the Post or 
the Court Journal, about to adopt this desperate means 
of informing himself of the movements of the nobility ? 
We should like to see our Irish friend, R. S., in company 
with A. Z. What a hearty contempt they would have 
for one another! 

Here, ‘a Cook (M.L.), thorough Good, but Plain,’ is 
advertised.—Now, we believe M. L. to be a man-cook, 
most firmly ; we cannot conceive any female, however 
‘thorough good,’ bringing herself to the humiliating 
confession of that ‘but plain.’ It seems to us, con- 
sidering her sex, to beat Dogberry’s writing himself 
down an ass. 

There are hundreds of other advertisements of a 
sufficiently curious character, but these are examples 
enough. We trust the advertisers will remit to our 


Journal a compensation for giving them this publicity. 
One sheet we have purposely left out—that relating 
to the periodicals and magazines It is here the young 
author first finds himself in print, and drinks his first 
intoxicating draught of fame; afterwards, under his 
real name and own particular book, will be extracts of 
favourable reviews and intellectual drams of all sorts; 
later still, will be his ‘ Literary Recollections ;’ and last 
of all, perhaps, his ‘ Poetical Remains.’ 


WAVERLEY ABBEY. 


Wno is there that will not associate with Waverley 
pleasant memories of a work imperishably connected 
with Scotland’s great novelist? Yet beyond the simi- 
larity of name, there is nothing in common between 
the subject of this paper and Scott’s story. For though 
both appertain to the past, the novelist goes no further 
back than ‘sixty years since,’ while we are going to 
gossip of places many centuries old. 

Waverley Abbey! There is a charm in the name, 
happily not destroyed by acquaintance; for although 
the crumbling walls are far inferior, in size as well as 
extent, to many noble abbey-ruins in England, yet 
sufficient remains to attest that Waverley Abbey was 
once a proud and mighty ecclesiastical edifice, reposing 
in the lap of one of the sweetest vales in England. 
And as some of our readers may be induced to spend 
a summer-day at Waverley, it will be desirable not 
only to state where it is, but also how it may be 
reached. 

Leaving London by an early train on the South- 
western Railway, a drive of about three hours will 
take us to Farnham, in Surrey. Here we alight, and 
following a cross country-road, after a delightful walk 
of three miles we arrive at the secluded abbey. But 
before leaving Farnham, let us devote a short time to 
the ancient castle, which, originally built in 1138 by 
Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, continues, after 
various eventful changes, to be the residence of the 
bishops of that diocese. It stands on a considerable 
eminence north of the town, the houses of which 
cluster beneath its massive walls, though the day is 
past when protection was needed and bestowed. A 
noble deer-park, with fine sweeps of velvet sward, and 
a double avenue of giant elms, adjoins the castle. It 
is watered by the little river Loddon, which murmurs 
through a dell shaded by mighty oaks, whose trunks 
are hidden deep in fern, among which the deer love 
to linger during the noontide heats of summer. For 
although the present bishops of Winchester have so 
far fallen away from the princely glory of their prede- 
cessors, who had numerous officers—amongst whom 
were a constable of the castle, keepers of the parks, 
keepers of the north and south chase, and of Frensham 
ponds, ‘with the swans therein’—the park of Farn- 
ham Castle retains a large population of deer, which do 
great credit to their pasturage. 

In keeping with the more gentle spirit of modern 
days, when the church-militant is confined to spiritual 
power, Farnham Castle is shorn of its former strength, 
which made it a stronghold of Henry III., who, after 
recovering it from Louis the dauphin of France, 
rebuilt it in a style of great magnificence, and sur- 
rounded it with a deep moat, strong walls, and lofty 
towers. But it still wegrs a very castle-like appear- 
ance, and is certainly more befitting the abode of a 
bold baron than a peaceful bishop. 

Ringing a bell at a small postern-gate opening on 
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the park, we are admitted within the edifice ; and if| been fully recompensed by the sweetness and satisfac- 
our visit be in summer’s prime, we are startled by the | tion of this retreat, where, since my resolution has 


loveliness of the scene. Multitudes of rich-hued roses 
mantle the walls, giving out gushes of delicious per- 
fume ; and the moat, now filled by velvet sward, bears 
on its emeraldine breast parterres crowded with a 
bewildering variety of lovely flowers. After seeing 
the hall and other chambers, we pass into the great 
court, where the ruins of the noble keep still remain. 
Ascending to a great height by a flight of steps, 
garlanded by vines and rose-trees, we are not a little 
surprised on finding the summit of the keep occupied 
by a lovely garden about 130 feet square, furnished with 
a variety of fruit-trees, many of which are nearly half 
a century old, and numerous shrubs and flowers. This 
garden is one of the chief curiosities of Farnham 
Castle. There are several apartments beneath it, but 
the difficulty and danger of exploring them have, it 
appears, hitherto prevented an examination which 
would in all probability lead to very interesting results. 

The florist will be highly delighted with the exotic 
treasures contained in the glass-houses adjoining the 
castle. The present bishop of Winchester is particu- 
larly fond of horticulture. On expressing our admira- 
tion of the oréhidaceous plants to the head-gardener, we 
were informed, with an air of importance befitting the 
announcement, that ‘my lord thinks nothing of giving 
twenty guineas for an orchis.’ There are many other 
interesting places in the castle where we might dally, 
but we can only spare sufficient time to obtain transient 
views of Crooksbury Hill and the richly-wooded valley 
at its base, which are seen to great advantage from 
the walls. 

Leaving the castle, it will not be unwise to taste the 
celebrated Farnham ale, which we can do at the 
house in which William Cobbett was born. Resum- 
ing our excursion, we follow the banks of the Wey 
until we arrive at Moor Park, the favourite resi- 
dence of Sir William Temple when he retired from 
the cares and anxieties of public life, and where he 
died in 1699. He was buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
but with a conceit not uncommon at that period, his 
heart was interred under the sun-dial in the garden. 

The house has undergone alterations, but the plea- 
sure-grounds and gardens remain pretty nearly in 
their original state. The clear and sparkling Wey 
bounds the domain; but with that love for Dutch 
formality which marks the age in which Temple lived, 
the natural beauties of the river were shut out by trim 
hedges, and a long canal of precise geometrical figure, 
yet existing, cut through the pleasure-grounds. Here 


| been taken of never entering again into public employ- 
ments, I have passed five years without ever going 
once to town.’* 

But Moor Park is indebted to another inmate for 
even a higher interest than attaches to it from 
Sir William Temple’s residence. This was Swift, 
who acted as Temple’s amanuensis, for which he re- 
| ceived L.20 a year and his board. Looking at the 
| place, sequestered even now, but undoubted!y much 
| more so two centuries ago, when, as Sir William 
| Temple states, few visitors found their way to Moor 
| Park, we cannot wonder at the impetuous young Irish- 
| man making love to a pretty-eyed dark girl who waited 


| 
| 
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whom he had doubtless many opportunities of mecting 
at the second or under table where Swift had his meals. 
The young beauty was poor Stella, daughter of Temple's 
steward, whose extraordinary love-story is as widely 
known as the woes of Petrarch, or Abelard’s Heloise. 
| Tradition points to a cavern about half a mile from 
Moor Park, where Swift is stated to have spent much 
of his time in making love and spinning bad verses 
in praise of his patron. The alleged scene of. the future 
Dean’s meditations is sufficiently romantic to give 
birth to wilder traditions than this. It bears the name 
of Mother Ludlam’s Cave, and is thus mentioned by 
Grose :—‘ This place derives its name from a popular 
story, which makes it formerly the residence of a white 
witch, called Mother Ludlam—not one of those male- 
volent beings alluded to in the demonologia, a repeti- 
tion of whose pranks, as chronicled by Glanvil, Baxter, 
and Mather, erects the hair, and closes the circle of the 
listening rustics round the village fire. This old lady 
neither killed hogs, rode on broomsticks, nor made 
children vomit nails or crooked pins—crimes for which 
many an old woman has been sentenced to death by 
judges who, however they may be vilified in this scepti- 
cal age, thereby certainly cleared themselves from the 
imputation of being wizards or conjurors. On the 
contrary, Mother Ludlam, instead of injuring, when 
properly invoked, kindly assisted her poor neighbours 
in their necessities, by lending them such culinary 
utensils and household furniture as they wanted on 
particular occasions. The business was thus trans- 
acted: the petitioner went to the cave at midnight, 
turned three times round, and thrice repeated aloud : 
“Pray, good Mother Ludlam, lend me such a thing, 
and I will return it within two days.” He or she then 
retired ; and coming again the next morning, found at 
the entrance the requested movable.’ 

Tradition adds, that this convenient borrowing was 
carried on for a long time, until a person not returning 
a large caldron at the stipulated time, the old lady 
was so irritated at the want of punctuality, that she 
not only refused to take back the caldron, but dis- 
continued her accommodating loans. There is to this 


Sir William Temple wrote several of his essays, and | day a huge copper caldron hanging in the vestry of 
found that which he tells us was the ambition of | Frensham church, which, of course, is shewn by the 


his life. ‘For my own part, as a country life, and 
gardening in particular, were the inclination of my 
youth itself, so they are the pleasure of my age; and I 
can truly say, that, among many great employments 
that have fallen to my share, I have never sought or 
asked for any one of them, but often endeavoured to 
escape from them into the ease and freedom of a private 
scene, where a man may go his own way and his own 
pace in the common paths or circles of life. The 
measure of choosing well is, whether a man likes what 
he has chosen, which, I thank God, has befallen me; 
and though, among the follies of my life, building and 
planting have not been the least, and have cost me 
more than I have the confidence to own, yet they have 


ancient gossips as the identical vessel that occasioned 


| the loss of the old lady’s good-will. We may mention, 
| incidentally, that superstition yet lurks in the wild 
parts of Surrey and Hampshire to a surprising extent. 
During a recent visit to the proprietor of Selborne, we 
were informed that the practice of hanging a bit of 
lead from the roof of the church round the neck for 
curative purposes, is still observed by some of the old 
parishioners. But—Selborne is still beyond earshot of 
the locomotive. Moor Park is now the seat of quite 
another kind of curative process. It has been turned 
by Dr Lane into a hydropathic establishment ; and 
the casual visitor runs some risk of being tempted to 
suppose himself unwell, for the sake of a temporary 


* Essay on Gardening. 


on Lady Gifford, sister-in-law of Lady Temple, and | 
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residence in so charming a place, and in so thoroughly 
amiable a circle. 

Continuing our walk up the lovely valley, we come 
upon a picturesque mill, shaded by a row of noble 
sycamores. Beyond, rises Crooksbury Hill, which 
descends into the valley, turning the course of the river 
whose waters sweep round its base. If the time at 
our disposal permitted, we might employ an hour very 
pleasantly on the summit of this picturesque hill, from 
whence a glorious panoramic view is obtained. Cobbett 
makes honourable mention of it, as a place which he 
loved to frequent when a boy. The fir-woods clothing 
one side of Crooksbury are tenanted by numerous 
squirrels, whose playful gambols on a fine summer-day 
are most amusing. Availing ourselves of the kind 
permission of the proprietor of Waverley, we enter the 
domain by the back-gate, and arrive in a few minutes 
at the mansion. This presents nothing to detain us, 
being a modern building, formerly in the possession of 
Lord Sydenham, who sold it when he was appointed 
governor-general of Canada. Let us, however, before 
going to the abbey, take a look at the gardens, for the 
sake of that remarkable man, William Cobbett, who 
here learned the art of gardening. When his name 
became world-famous, he revisited the scene of his 
youthful labours, and has left this account of the famous 
Waverley gardens :—‘ Here I first began to learn to 
work, or, rather, here I first began to eat fine fruit; 
and though I have now seen and observed upon as 
many fine gardens as any man in England, I have 
never seen a garden equal to that of Waverley. Ten 
families, large as they might be, including troops of 
servants—who are no churls in this way—could not 
have consumed the fruit produced in that garden. The 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, fine plums, never failed ; 
and if the workmen had not lent a hand, a fourth part 
of the produce never could have been got rid of.’ 

Striking across a vast meadow, watered on three 
sides by the river, which sweeps beneath a richly 
wooded amphitheatre, we gain the object of our 
pilgrimage ; and unless the visitor be callous to all 
natural beauties, we feel sure he will be charmed with 
the scene before him. The monks of old rarely erred 
in the selection of a site for their abbeys. Though 
living in the so-called dark ages, they were keenly 
sensible of the loveliness of nature. A copious stream 
to the south, with an abundant finny population—a 
broad expanse of rich pasturage, and an amphitheatre 
of sheltering hills—were features dearly prized by them. 
All these are at Waverley; and with such natural 
advantages, we cannot wonder that this abbey became 
a favourite abode. 

Apart from the beauty of the ruins, Waverley is 
extremely interesting, as being the first Cistercian 
abbey in England. It was founded in 1128 by William 
Giffard, bishop of Winchester, for an abbot and twelve 
monks of the Cistercian order, who were brought from 
the Abbey d’Aumone, in Normandy, to which monas- 


tery they were enjoined to observe strict obedience. | 


Their possessions were at first but small, being limited 
to the woods and lands of Waverley. Henry de Blois 
increased their estates, and they acquired further 
importance by a bull from Pope Eugene III., which 
gave the abbey the privilege of ‘sanctuary,’ exempted 
the monks from tithes, and declared all such excom- 
municated as should molest or unjustly take anything 
from them. As years rolled on, the abbey grew in 
wealth and power. Adelize, widow of Henry I., King 
Stephen, and many others, were liberal benefactors. 
On Palm Sunday, the annals record, Eleanora, sister 
to King Henry III., visited Waverley, having procured 
a licence from the pope, as, without such permission, 
women were never permitted to enter the monasteries 
of the Cistercians. She presented the house with a 
large sum of money, and 150 acres of land at Netham. 
Thus, within 100 years of its foundation, Waverley 


became a mighty engine of ecclesiastical power. Henry 
III. visited the abbey. Processions and pilgrimages to 
the holy monks were of frequent occurrence, and the 
surrounding woods were harmonious with the sweet 
music of the matin and vesper bells. The establish- 
ment occupied numerous buildings, covering nearly four 
acres of land, adjoining the river. The original little 
fraternity swelled to a large society of ambitious monks, 
whose chief successfully disputed supremacy with the 
abbot of Furness; and their fame as one of the wealthiest 
orders in England spread throughout the kingdom. 
This is partly confirmed by a tradition, not singular in 
connection with other abbeys, that silver statues of 
the twelve apostles are buried beneath the ruins of 
Waverley. 

A remarkable instance of the great spiritual power 
of the monastery occurred in 1240. A man who made | 
the monks’ sandals took refuge in the abbey after com- 
mitting a murder; and aithough he was apprehended 
by the king’s officers, the monks claimed and procured 
his restoration. Nor did their triumph end here, for 
the sergeant and his party who had executed the orders 
of the government, were condemned to ask pardon of 
God and the monks at the convent-gate, and to be 
publicly whipped ; which sentence was fully executed 
upon them by the dean of the house, who enjoined an 
additional penance for the good of their souls. 

But at length the glory of Waverley departed ; and 
even the awe of a divine presence, and its attendant 
miracles, failed in arresting the havoc which termi- 
nated its existence in common with other monasteries. 
Remembering its vast extent, shewn by the ridges of 
sward marking the foundations, it is remarkable how 
few vestiges remain of so large an establishment. But 
the history of Waverley subsequent to its dissolution 
affords another confirmation of the truth, that too often 


Man's spoiling hand, 
Worse even than the gnawing tooth of Time, 
In one short day outdoes the work of years. 


For had the abbey been left to time alone, which 
would have wrapped it in a mantle of ivy, the remains 
would probably be as extensive as those of Fountain’s 
or Bolton. But, alas! unmindful of the sacredness 
of antiquity, Waverley has been used as a quarry, and 
many tons of sculptured stones have been carted from 
its walls for building purposes. At present, the 
crumbling fragments extend in detached portions over 
about three acres. The ruin of the great church 
attests that it must have been a stately and magnifi- 
cent edifice. Part of the refectory, sustained by a row 
of graceful and slender pillars, remains; and it is not 
long since persons were alive who remember the 
windows brilliant with painted glass, all of which has 
disappeared. Several stone-coffins still exist among 
the ruins; and leaden boxes, supposed to have contained 
the hearts of the abbots, are still dug up. Although 
| bound by their order to observe a life of severe auste- 
rity, the remains of fish-stews, and the pains taken in 
the cultivation of their large farms, prove that the 
monks were not insensible to worldly comforts. But 
we will not traduce the ‘holy men’ by dwelling on 
their foibles, but rather thank them for leaving us so 
fair a vestige of their appreciation of beauty as 
Waverley Abbey. 

And now we are warned, by the lengthening 
shadows, that it is time to depart. But we will 
vary our homeward route. Following the bank of 
the river, a short walk leads us to a dark sheet 
of water called the Black Lake, reflecting serried 
ranks of stately pines on its tranquil breast. Pass- 
ing through woods of great beauty, the home of 
gaudy pheasants, we emerge on a lane lined by a 
profusion of lovely wild-flowers and magnificent ferns. 
Leaving this, we enter the road to Farnham, bordered 
by the famous hop-gardens; and making our way to 
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the ancient ‘Bush Inn,’ which flourished in the time 
of James I., we sit down to dinner, for which our walk 
has given us a keen appetite, and return to London by 
the evening train. 


K A RL HARTMANN: 
A STORY OF THE CRIMEA. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION, 

Ow the following afternoon, Hartmann and I, with of 
course the inevitable major, took up our abode at the 
Hotel of the Marshals, Sebastopol, in the same line of 
street as the church of St Viadimir. Hartmann had 
luckily obtained—from Derjarviu, I supposed—the 
address of the surgeon-oculist with whom Mrs Dalzell 
was temporarily residing ; and within an hour of our 
arrival, I sent her, by the hotel garcon, the letters of 
which I was the bearer from America; one placed in 
my hands at the last moment by Hartmann—‘ from 
her husband,’ he said; and a note, stating that I would 
myself wait upon her and my cousin Marian in about 
two hours from that time. This done, Hartmann and 
I went out for a stroll, closely watched within the place, 
we were quite sure; but egress from Sebastopol was 
wholly impossible without a guard at our heels. 

Sebastopol is not a city: it is an immense fortress, 
and nothing else, of which the houses are troop- 
barracks, fortified with remarkable skill, and at an 
incredible cost. 

* I quite agree with you, Mr Hartmann,’ I remarked, 
‘that Sebastopol is not a place to be taken by the 
collar, even by an Anglo-French army; and yet, 
judging from the confusion and terror everywhere 
visible, the Russians themselves seem to despair of a 
successful defence.’ 

‘The confusion is more apparent than real; and if 
what Kriloff reports is true—that a part of the fleet has 
been sunk, to block up the entrance of the harbour— 
a vigorous, systematic defence has, you may be sure, 
been organised.’ 

* You are of opinion, then, that the Allies will break 
their teeth upon this granite stronghold of the czar ?’ 

‘Very likely. It is one thing to accept battle in 
the open field, and quite another to hold an enemy at 
bay from behind stone-batteries and covered ramparts. 
Worse troops than you and I saw beaten, hand over 
hand, the other day, ought to hold Sebastopol against 
any amount of force. The successful defence of such 
places proves nothing. Napoleon broke his teeth, as 
you term it, upon Acre; Wellington, upon Burgos: 
but here we are at the Hétel des Maréchaux again.’ 

‘Remember,’ said Hartmann half an hour subse- 
quently, as I was about to proceed to my Aunt Viola’s, 
‘not a word of Karl Hartmann, nor of any suspicion you 
may entertain. Good-by. I shall be anxious for your 
return.’ 

Ten minutes had not passed when my cousin Marian 
was in my arms—weeping, sobbing, lamenting; bless- 
ing, thanking Heaven all in a breath. Lamenting for 
her father’s illness ; blessing, thankful that her mother 
and herself would soon be near him—with him once 
again ; it might be to aid in restoring him to life and 
health—to life and health in free, happy America— 
that far-off land of blessed promise, which she had so 
longed, yet dared hardly hope to behold! And now, 
to dwell there with dear Aunt Garstone—a name that 
had ever been to her a holy household word; with 
Cousin Ruth, whom she knew as well from her letter 
as if they had been from childhood inseparate sisters ! 
‘Too much! too much!’ sobbed poor Marian— a 
change too mighty, too blissful to be realised!’ 

It was too much for me, I know, who could say 
nothing, suggest nothing, do nothing, whilst that tor- 


ejaculate unintelligible vocables in choking sympathy. 
We calmed down at last; got our eyes dry enough to 
see through them; and had I needed proof that 
Hartmann was Arthur Dalzell, it would have been 
abundantly supplied by Marian’s face, which was a 
refined copy of her father’s. Neither could it be 
doubted that a man so beloved by his wife and child 
must possess many good, many admirable qualities— 
dwarfed, hidden, overgrown, as they might be by the 
poison-plants that spring up so plentifully in the 
sensuous and ardent natures that lack or spurn the 
purifying discipline of self-control. 

*That is mamma’s bell,’ said Marian; ‘she is becom- 
ing impatient. Be very calm yourself, dear cousin,’ 
she whispered, ‘or you will renew her agitation, which, 
you may suppose, has been very great.’ 

Marian opened a door very gently: a lady habited 
in mourning sat near a window, her pale, finely chiseled 
face, from which a lustre seemed to breathe, though the 
eyes gave no light, turned expectingly towards us. 

‘My nephew Mark,’ she said in Marian’s silver 
accents, but more subdued, and sorrow-toned to the 
gentlest patience of expression—‘* My nephew Mark!’ 
I was on my knees before her, clasping her slender 
hands, gazing up at her mild, seraph face, and mar- 
velling no longer that my aunt Garstone held her still 
so freshly in remembrance, though divided from each 
other as they had been by more than thirty years of 
wearing and tearing life. I need hardly say that the 
mother’s words of welcome, of present grief, of hopeful 
anticipation, were essentially the same as her daughter’s, 
though more soberly tinted. She would have set 
out at once—for were there not oculists as skilful as 
Dr Isomine to be found in America?—but that she 
must perforce wait to see Gabriel Derjarvin, who was 
not expected in Sebastopol for some days to come. 
Presently our conversation assumed a more cheerful 
tone: we talked of Aunt Martha, my father, Ruth—and 
were building castles in the air by the dozen, when Dr 
Isomine came in to say that the rappel had beaten—at 
which signal every one, not on duty, must forthwith 
betake himself to his home. Of course I immediately 
took leave. 

There was still, spite of the rappel, much clangour 
and confusion in the streets, caused, it seemed, by the 
numbers of families of condition that were eager to 
escape, from the supposedly imminent assault by the 
Allies upon southern Sebastopol, to the comparative 
safety of the northern side of the great naval arsenal ; 
in furtherance of which natural desire, a bridge of 
boats had been moored across the main harbour. 

I found Captain Dalzell, as I shall now call him, 
alone; and at his request I related all that had passed 
in as nearly as I could remember the very words of the 
speakers. He listened with bowed head, and his face 
covered with his hands, in profound silence, marked, as 
much as broken, by a deep stifled groan which twice 
or thrice escaped him. He made no remark in answer, 
and after waiting a while, I said: 

‘It is absolutely necessary, Captain Dalzell ’—— 
There was a movement of surprise, but he controlled 
himself: ‘It is absolutely necessary, Captain Dalzell, 
that immediate action should be taken in this most 
unhappy business.’ 

‘That is true,’ said he, raising his head and looking 
me sadly in the face; ‘ but what action—to what end ?’ 

‘I cannot say, ignorant as I am of the precise 
circumstances in which you are placed.’ 

‘Let me plainly state them then: I am Arthur 
Dalzell, ci-devant captain in the czar’s service, and now 
under sentence of mort infamante, for horsewhipping 
one of his generals. This, Kriloff knows—knows, not 
suspects only, as Colonel Puhmpenuff supposed. He 
and Derjarvin have had a second interview, the result 
of which was, that the two worthies agreed to keep my 


rent of passionate utterance was pouring forth, but | secret, upon condition that they be permitted to keep 
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and divide the five thousand pounds bequeathed to my 
wife.’ 

‘ Where could you learn all this?’ 

‘From Major Kriloff’s own lips, not half an hour 
since; uttered plainly, unblushingly, to my very face ; 
but which of course would, if necessary, be as boldly, 
unblushingly denied. A legal acquittance, signed by 
Madame Dalzell, placed in his hands, the major was 
pleased to say in conclusion, and I might leave 
Sebastopol to-morrow.’ 

‘That penalty, then, for your exceeding rashness, 
Captain Dalzell, must be paid.’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Dalzell, springing fiercely up, as 
if about to strike me—‘do you mean that, to save 
this worthless life of mine, I should beggar my wife 
and child; and, moreover, enrich Kriloff and his 
brother-scoundrel ?’ 

‘My Aunt Viola would not estimate the money at a 
feather’s value in comparison with your safety.’ 

‘Better and better! It is an additional motive, is 
it, that I should cast a wife—a wife stricken with 
blindness—penniless upon the world, because she is 
not only a long-suffering, gentle, but a loving, all-for- 

iving woman! Nay, nay, Master Henderson, bad as 
i may be, I am not capable of the infamy you counsel. 
When I prove so, Derjarvin will know me to be the 
dastard you have heard him call me. And herein,’ he 
continued, for I, in fact, knew not what to say—‘ my will 
is its own lord; for if it happens that, by any means 
whatever, Mrs Dalzell is wrought upon to comply with 
Kriloff and Derjarvin’s terms, I will that moment 
denounce myself to the authorities, and proclaim the 
treason to the czar of the confederate villains. They 
fear this; and therefore it is that they shrink from 
working upon my wife’s feelings, except through me. 
This gives me time—perhaps a chance. Then Admiral 
Korniloff, whom I have called upon—the letter I placed 
in his hands was written by a niece of his, betrothed to 
poor Puhmpenuff—says he will gladly render me any 
service in his power.’ 

‘Pray Heaven these frail twigs may not fail you! 
But should they, it would be sheer insanity to sacrifice 
your life to a vain’. 

‘ Be it so!’ peremptorily interrupted the wilful man. 
‘We are all, as you have heard me say before, more 
or less insane. I, like Hamlet, am mad nor’-nor’-west ; 
but when the wind is southerly You know the 
rest. Good-night!’ 

What to the purpose could be said or done, with 
so fearless and unreasoning a nature to deal with? I 
was at my wits’ end—no very long journey, the reader 
may think; and fain to wait with what patience I 
could muster for the solution which Time would bring 
—the doleful Time, as it limped slowly past in a 
beleaguered city, wherein one seemed to breathe an 
atmosphere of peril, dismay, and death. Derjarvin 
failing to appear as he had appointed, my aunt and 
cousin urged immediate departure, the business of the 
legacy to be left in the hands of a respectable syndic; 
and I dared not hint at the reasons which forbade com- 
pliance with so sensible an arrangement. Next came 
the bombardment by sea and land, and amongst the 
victims of that fearful day was Admiral Korniloff, 
killed by the bursting of a shell. That frail hope 
gone, I once more essayed to shake Dalzell’s resolu- 
tion. Vainly, as before. My eager reasoning was 
water dashed against a rock. He was far, he said, 
from the end of his resources yet. What his plan was, 
if he had one, I knew not. In fact, I rarely saw 
him, except in the morning before he went out; but I 
knew his old vice of gaming had regained its ascend- 
ancy, by the frequent drafts he made on my purse; 
and I could refuse nothing to a dying man, as I 
firmly believed him to be. It was very likely, I 
thought, that the insanity of play had suggested the 
possibility of winning a sum sufficient to purchase 


the connivance of Kriloff and Derjarvin, without 
impinging upon his wife's fortune. Poor maniac! 

And thus the weary days dragged on, bringing us 
to Saturday, the 4th November. The failure of the 
combined attack had inspired the Russians with new 
courage, which the constant arrival of reinforeements— 
the tidings that two Grand Dukes were on their way 
to Sebastopol—the lying bombast, widely placarded 
in French and Russ, pretendedly descriptive of the 
ever-memorable charge of the British light cavalry at 
Balaklava—increased to exultant confidence. On that 
day, November the 4th, dull and gloomy as the weather 
was, Sebastopol seemed drunk with pride, and antici- 
pated victory. Triumphal music resounded on all 
sides ; the church-bells rang out their merriest peals ; 
the vociferous cheers of the soldiery gave savage 
chorus; and religion—simulated, unreal, assumed to 
order, like the other less solemn shams in progress, 
lent its aid to inflame the intoxication of the hour— 
processions of popes, as before the Alma, bearing holy 
pictures, and chanting Israel’s psalms of triumph over 
the heathen, constantly passing and repassing along 
the lines of devout and drunken troops, which in 
countless numbers thronged the streets. 

Elbowing my way with difficulty back to the hotel 
from my aunt’s, about nine o’clock in the evening, I 
found Captain Dalzell impatiently awaiting me. He 
was greatly excited—not, however, by wine. 

‘I am come, Mark,’ he said, ‘to bid you farewell. 
I leave Sebastopol in about four hours hence.’ 

‘ Leave Sebastopol! You have arranged, then, with 
—with’ 

‘With Kriloff—yes. You start and blush, and I am 
glad you do; it is an involuntary justification of what 
you have termed my insanity. Reassure yourself. 
Your Aunt Viola’s husband is not yet fallen so low as 
to esteem base life above brave death. Kriloff & Co. 
will call here to-morrow evening to receive the legal 
acquittance for the legacy, when you will be free to deal 
with them, for, as I have already said, I quit Sebastopol 
long before the dawn.’ 

‘You speak parables.’ 

‘A few words will make my meaning clear. A 
great blow is about to be attempted against the 
beleaguering forces—a blow admirably planned, and, 
if successfully carried out, the star of England’s mili- 
tary greatness will suffer grievous eclipse. Its main 
features may be thus described:—An immense force 
in infantry and artillery, variously estimated at from 
fifty to seventy thousand men, will assail the British 
position above Inkermann before daybreak. Should 
Menschikoff or the two Grand Dukes—I don’t know 
who commands in chief—so far succeed as to extend a 
victorious hand across to Liprandi at Balaklava, the 
Crimean campaign will have terminated, and all that 
remain of the allied forces must re-embark—if they 
can.’ 

‘ But surely there is no danger of such a catastrophe ?’ 

‘Much danger. The British position on the side of 
Inkermann is easily assailable, and the odds in numbers 
will be overwhelming. Should the Russians, under 
cover of the darkness, succeed in creeping up the 
slopes and ravines, and with their cannon gain the 
ridge of the heights unperccived, nothing but a miracle 
of war cah give Raglan the victory. The British will 
be taken in flank, and it will be a long time before 
their own divisions on their left can be brought into 
action: the French will be still later. Still, if they 
are not surprised, a few thousand only of that aston- 
ishing infantry may make a stubborn fight of it till 
help comes.’ 

‘But how—I really don’t understand’ 

‘What this has to do with my leaving Sebastopol ? 
Just this: by the favour of Major Bovinski, a Pole by 
birth, whom you have heard me often speak of lately, 
I accompany his regiment as a volunteer, in the van of 
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one of the divisions, attired as a Russian officer; and 
favoured, as Menschikoff hopes to be by the darkness, 
I shall have at least a chance of joining my country- | 
men, if not of rendering them a much more precious | 
service.’ 
‘I understand. It is a desperate cast, yet one that 
even I would not attempt to dissuade you from.’ 
‘Thank you, my boy. Farewell! You will know | 
what to say to my wife—to Marian. If I escape— 
well ; if not, they will be sure I do not fill a coward’s | 
or a traitor’s grave. Farewell again! God bless you, | 
Mark, and yours!’ He was gone. 
Throughout that fateful night, Sebastopol remained | 
in a state of tumultuous agitation. Exciting addresses 
were delivered in all the churches by the Greek clergy | 
to crowded military audiences—addresses sealed, hal- 
lowed by the subsequent mystic celebration in mid- 
night masses of the Last Supper and the Saviour’s 
Passion—‘ Do this in remembrance of me!’ Grosser, 
but much more pardonable stimulants, were plentifully 
distributed ; and the Russian host poured forth to 
battle and assured victory, inflamed, drunken, alike | 
with fanaticism and brandy. 
About seven in the morning, Kriloff, who had been | 


reach which, in the most direct line, it was necessary to 
cross the Admiralty and Careening Harbours; the road 
itself running along the eastern margin of the Bay 
of Inkermann, as it is called ; and which, in reality, is 
the inner portion of the great or main harbour. <A 
considerable crowd was already there, watching, with 
pale looks, the continuous and fast-swelling influx of 
wounded soldiers ; but no doubt appeared to be as yet 
entertained of ultimate victory. Albeit, as the morning 
wore on, a feeling of anxiety and distrust gathered 
strength ; and in a crowded café, where I took refuge 


| from the jostling crowd, exclamations of savage rage 


greeted the tidings which began to pour in soon after 
eleven o’clock. Presently, an officer of rank, supporting 
himself upon the arm of an orderly, entered the place, 
and in reply to an acquaintance, said in a low voice : 

‘It is a massacre, mon cher. The resistance is despe- 
rate—devil-like. Still, I think we must win at last.’ 
The friend said something, of which I only caught the 
word ‘ surprise.’ 

‘It would have been complete, so far as our division 
was concerned,’ replied the new-comer, ‘ but for an unac- 
countable act of madness, or treason. We had crept up 
unperceived to within about two hundred yards of an 


absent all night, came in. Even his earthly, wooden | English battery, on their near right. In ten minutes, 
nature appeared to be moved by a sense, if a dim one, | the unsuspecting gunners would have been quietly 
of the greatness of the issues about to be submitted to | bayoneted at their posts, when an officer, whom the 
the bloody arbitrament of battle. | darkness did not permit me, though very close to him, 


*You are early up, Mr Henderson,’ he said (I had 
not so much as thought of bed or sleep); ‘for my | 
part, I could not rest if I tried. But where is your | 
friend, Mr Hartmann ?’ 

*T have not seen him this morning.’ 

‘Ah, a soldier of service he, who could sleep, I 
doubt not, during the pauses of a bataille rangée. Every 
minute now,’ added the major, ‘is worth a hundred 
soldiers to holy Russia.’ 

He drew out his watch, placed it on the table, and 
eagerly noted the progress of the hands. I did the 
same, my eyes glued to the dial; and so nervous, fasci- 
nated did I quickly become, that it required a strong 
effort of will to wrench away my gaze, and jump up 
from the chair with the intention of taking refuge with 
my aunt and cousin. 

Kriloff did the same at the same moment. ‘What’s 
that ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘Do you mean,’ said I, ‘the shaking of the window, 
that’ 

‘Window! Tonnerre d’enfer, that is no window! 
Hark again! it is volleyed musketry ; and that mut- 
tering thunder is the roll of drums! The mask is 
dashed aside at last, and they are fairly at each other's 
throats! Well, God defend the right!’ 

‘Amen!’ The battle had indeed begun in furious 
earnest, as the swiftly deepening, widening thunder of 
artillery, the as rapidly increasing flashes of musketry 
and cannon-flame, in the direction of Inkermann, soon 
terribly testified. The surprise had not, apparently, 
been so complete as had been anticipated. Still, the 
British troops would be fighting at a frightful disad- 
vantage. And Arthur Dalzell! What part had he 
already played, or was now playing, in that bloody | 
drama ? 

I sought shelter from these thoughts at my aunt’s; | 
and found her and Marian weeping, praying. I could | 
do neither, blessed as the relief would have been; and | 
I regained the street. It being Sunday, the great | 
majority of the civilian inhabitants of Sebastopol were 
in the churches, where religious services—proclaimed by 
the incessant tolling of funeral bells to be masses for 
the dead and dying, falling by hundreds with every | 
detonation of the tempest of fire raging over Inkermann | 
—were celebrated by relays of popes, and did not cease 
for a moment. At about half-past nine o'clock, 
however, a thin stream of anxious people began to set 
in towards the entrance to the Inkermann Road; to | 


to make out distinctly, suddenly wrenched a musket 


from a soldier, ran forward, and fired it, shouting the 
while like a demon. A score of muskets were levelled 
at him, with what effect I cannot say ; but the mischief 
was, of course, irreparable ; and a shower of round and 
grape saluted us from the battery, which had else been 
ours without resistance.’ 

*Dalzell!’ my heart whispered, as those words fell 
upon myear. ‘ Dalzell, no question!’ and so impressed 
was I with the truth of that instinctive conjecture, my 
mind was so filled, as it were, with the hopes, the fears, 
to which it gave birth, that for a considerable time 
I was unheedful of what was passing around me. 
Rousing myself at last from the trance of thought into 
which I had fallen, I heard a Russian official gruffly 
demand of a slightly wounded French officer just 
brought in, if his countrymen were yet engaged. 
‘Yes,’ was the equally gruff rejoinder, ‘or I should not 
be here. Only a part, though, as yet of Bosquet’s 
division ; but the rest are not far off.’ This must have 
occurred about one o'clock. 

The signs of defeat now multiplied apace; and by 
three o'clock it was acknowledged that the Russians 
had sustained a sanguinary repulse. The roar of battle 
died gradually away; the mob dispersed in sullen 
discontent ; and each side was free to count the bloody 
cost—the Anglo-French, of victory ; the Muscovites, of 
shameful overthrow. It was quite dark when I got 
back to the hotel, where I was much surprised to find 
my aunt and cousin. They had sent frequent written 
messages to me during the day, and receiving no reply, 


had worked themselves into a panic of alarm for | 
my safety, which nothing would allay but themselves | 


ascertaining in person what had befallen me. We had 
not exchanged twenty words, when the landlord of the 
hotel, a civil, obliging person, informed me that I was 
asked for below. ‘A wounded Russian officer,’ he 
whispered, directly we were out of the room, ‘with 
hardly sufficient life remaining to bid the litter-bearers, 
who carried him off the field, bring him here. It is 
your friend, Monsieur Hartmann!’ added the man in 
a still lower whisper, and with a perturbed stare. I 
sprang, without replying, down stairs. It was indeed 
poor Dalzell! At sight of me, a smile gleamed over 
his pallid face; and grasping me by the hand, he made 
a mighty effort—fecling, no doubt, that death would be 
swift and sudden with him—to acquaint me with the 
circumstances under which he had lost his life. ‘I 
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know all,’ said I, interrupting; and I slowly and 
| distinctly repeated what I had heard at the café. His 
| grasp of my hand tightened as I spoke, and the 
darkening eyes flashed with a glow of military pride. 
‘You think it was well done, Mark ?’ came from his 
| lips in a pleased, bubbling murmur. 

‘Think it well done! Ah! my brave friend, it is to 
the unshrinking devotion of such hearts as yours, that 
England owes her glory and her greatness.’ 

‘You will tell Viola—Marian!’ he murmured yet 
|| more faintly than before, ‘and that—that ’—— 

He fainted, and I thought he was gone; but pungent 
restoratives brought back consciousness, and I caused 
| him to be gently carried upstairs and placed in bed. 
Slight delirium supervened, and for the next ten 
minutes, the idle comments of his brain ran upon the 
incidents of the day in which he had taken part. The 
‘light before death,’ as it is called, suddenly chased 
away those confused and shadowy images. His eye 
rekindled with intelligence, and his voice was full and 
elear, as he said: ‘ Viola will hear from you, Mark 
Henderson, that my death was not unworthy her, or 
| of my name and country. Ah! sweet wife—fair child, 
had I but 

A loud scream interrupted him, and in another 
moment the wife so tenderly apostrophised—guided by 
Marian—had clasped her dying husband in her arms, 
and was pouring forth a torrent of broken, passionate 
words—words of tenderest love, of bitterest grief, of 
undefined but direst apprehension. 

‘ Blessings! blessings on you, Viola!’ interrupted the 
moribund, in that strange, solemn tone which cannot 
| be mistaken—‘on you, and on my child—blessings 
| multiplied—unworthy as I’—— We listened intently 
for several minutes, but the voice returned not, and 
looking more closely, I saw that he was dead! 

I had cautioned the landlord not to inform Major 
Kriloff of what had occurred, and just after ten o'clock, 
that gentleman came into the room where I sat alone, 
and swaggeringly announced, that one Gabriel Der- 
| jarvin was below, by appointment, to meet Monsieur 
Hartmann. Gabriel Derjarvin was desired to walk 
up; and after a moment’s hesitation, he followed me 
to the death-chamber; Major Kriloff accompanying. 

‘ We must see Monsieur Hartmann alone,’ said the 
major, as I opened the door. 

‘I shall not remain an instant. There, messieurs,’ 
I added, quickly withdrawing the concealing curtain— 
‘There is Captain Dalzell !’ 

You might have felled them with a feather, and at a 
sign from me, they followed down stairs like whipped 
spaniels. 

‘Captain Dalzell’s papers, messieurs, apprise me of 
the particulars of the bargain you hoped to conclude 
with him; and I now inform you, that unless Madame 
Dalzell’s legacy be immediately forthcoming, and 
passports for our departure provided, I shall at once 
place those papers in the hands of Prince Menschikoff.’ 

The terror of the villains was really pitiable: they 
promised everything; and effectually the money and 
passports were forthcoming the next day but one. 
On the 20th of the month—four days after the terrific 
storm in the Black Sea—my aunt and cousin embarked 
with me at Yalta; and on the 18th of January 
1855, the Saucy Gipsy dropped her anchor off Staten 
Island—all well. 

I have little more, I think, to add likely to interest 
the reader, except that Ruth Garstone condescended to 
become Mrs Mark Henderson on the very day, I well 
remember, that intelligence of the death of the ezar, 
with—startling appositeness of retribution !—the echoes 
of a Turkish victory upon Russian soil, the first for 
two centuries, sounding in his dying ears—reached 
America. I may add that Ruth—but it is young days 
with us yet—is the same provoking, saucy gipsy 


‘Take my advice, Mark, and leave that out, or 
no sensible person will credit a word you have been 
writing.’ 

‘You there, wifie! I was not aware you were 
peeping over my shoulder.’ 

‘Neither should I have been here, but for my usual 
silly good-nature prompting me to come and tell you 
that Dr Burton says the operation has been capitally 
performed, and that dear Aunt Viola will see again as 
well as ever. Cousin Marian is crying for joy; and as 
young Carden seemed inclined to sympathetic tears, I 
slipped away.’ 

‘Young Carden, of Wall Street! What sympathy 
should he feel with Marian’s joy or sorrow ?’ 

‘Now, is not that a sensible question? Positively, 
Mark, you can have no eyes in your head; or, if you 
—_ they must want couching quite as much as aunt’s 

i 


‘Well, that may be a fact, and accounts for the 
blunder I made some time ago, in mistaking a certain 
damsel for a divinity, whereas’—— 

‘There! do hold your tongue; so much scribbling 
is turning your brain—it is, indeed! Now, don’t be 
ridiculous, Mark’—— 

‘Aint that owdacious now!’ chuckled my father, 
who that moment looked in; ‘two months married, 
and kissing! Well!’ 

‘Your son, Mr Henderson!’ exclaimed Ruth, flam- 
ing up as red as fire, ‘is one of the rudest, most 
unmannerly’ 

‘It’s nothing to nobody,’ interrupted the deaf 
mariner, with a consenting nod. ‘It’s what is right, 
only it shouldn’t keep other people’s dinner waiting.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

Tue season has got into its soirées, and our learned 
societies, and patrons of science, and promoters of 
dilettantism, are holding their annual gatherings with 
the customary appliances. But every one remarks 
a certain indefinable something about these assem- 
blages which deprives them, more or less, of their 
former attractiveness, and makes attendance at them 
too much of a task. Whether it be the war, or the 
consequences of the war, or a growing feeling that 
great parties entail too much of formality and insin- 
cerity, or Mr Thackeray’s writings, is matter for 
consideration ; but one thing is clear—people do not 
care so much for soirées as they did. The new 
president of the Royal Society gives no soirées, greatly 
to the discontent of some of the Fellows, and to the joy 
of others. ‘The latter contend, that the first scientific 
society of Europe is able to make progress, and fulfil 
its mission, without the adventitious aids of fashion. 
We shall see. It is a question of earnestness against 
conventional usage and-—vanity. The number of 
candidates for election into the Royal Society was 
greater this year than ever; but only fifteen were 
chosen at the annual meeting on the first Thursday in 
June, most of them diligent cultivators of science. 

That the electric-telegraph will be carried across the 
Atlantic, becomes more and more likely. Arrange- 
ments have been entered into between the British and 
American companies for laying a cable from St John’s, 
Newfoundland, to the nearest point of Ireland, before 
the end of January 1858; and by the end of the present 
year, all the rest of the line will be established, for 
the cable is being sunk from Newfoundland to Prince 
Edward’s Island ; and from the latter, the communica- 
tion with the United States’ telegraphs is already com- 
plete. So, if nothing untoward occur, Lord Clarendon 
will be able to hold a telegraphic talk with our minister 
at Washington, before the end of the present decade. 
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Meantime, who shall say what further extensions may 
not take place? 

Captain Ward, of the Royal Engineers, has just 
published an important paper, ‘On the Application of 
the Voltaic Battery to Military Purposes,’ in which 
he shews how the methods are to be applied with the 
greatest power and economy. He prefers a small 
Grove’s battery, and a fuse of platinum-wire, as this 
will burn even should the insulation not be quite per- 
fect, which cannot be said of other fuses. By adapting 
a helix to his wire, he explodes a charge at a distance 
of four miles, and he has fired eight guns at once. He 
points out, moreover, the use which may be made of this 
contrivance in communicating signals; and it becomes 
clear that henceforth electricity will enter into the 
means and appliances of war. Colonel Portlock, in his 
notes to the paper, remarks: ‘Mr Wheatstone has ex- 
plained to me many novel and ingenious contrivances ; 
such, for example, as the introduction of a small clock- 
movement, by which the discharge should be effected at 
any interval of time, from a few minutes upwards, so 
that a charge of powder might be left to explode of itself 


at a definite time, or if enclosed in a floating-case, might 
be allowed to drift against a ship or other object, and | 
would explode at the instant the circuit became closed 
by the action of the clock-work.’ And it is now known 
that gunpowder can be fired ‘ by a current induced by a 
magnet, without the intervention of a voltaic-battery.’ 

Signor Bonelli has so far succeeded with his interest- 
ing experiments, that he can now send a signal from 
any part of a telegraph-line to a station, and can hold 
a conversation between a locomotive and a station, or 
between two locomotives, both being in motion on the 
same line of rails. Described in few words, his appa- 
ratus is a double wire trailing from the tender, along 
an insulated iron rod placed between the rails. This 
rod may communicate with any or all the stations, 
and with a moving train. As yet, some imperfections 
remain to be overcome, but the contrivance bids fair to 
be one of considerable benefit to those who make and 
those who travel on railways. 

We hear from Rome, that Volpicelli has been making 
use of metallic and other kinds of rods in a series of 
experiments, from which conclusions are drawn ‘ very 
favourable to the idea of an electric polarity pre-existing 
in the molecules, and manifested by the perturbations 
produced in the molecular condition.’ Angstrém_ is 
inquiring into the phenomena of the spectrum of the 
electric spark, and finds a remarkable difference from 
those of the solar spectrum ; and in some of the effécts, 
an approach towards an explanation of the colour of 
double stars. Tried in various gases, it was noticed 
that, ‘in the oxygen spectrum, the greatest number of | 
bright lines occur in the blue and violet ; in the nitrogen 
spectrum, in the green and yellow; and in the hydrogen | 
spectrum, in the red.’ Professor Wolf, of Berne, perse- 
veres in his observations of shooting-stars, begun in 
1851; since which time, more than 5000 have been 
noted. He intends to keep on a few years longer, 
with a view to discover; if possible, the law by which 
these celestial fugitives are governed. Already he is 
enabled to state how many an observer will see in an 
hour, in each month of the year. In January, 5; in 
July, 9; in August, 13; in September, October, and 
November, 4; and in all the other months, about 3. 
From what is now known, the number of shooting-stars | 
that may be seen in any night is much greater than | 
those who never think of watching for them would | 
imagine. 


Mr Greenough, whose decease we noticed last | 


appointment gives general satisfaction, as Sir Roderick, 
besides being the greatest English geologist living, is 
personally much liked, and sure to assort agreeably 
with the other officers. To let our Allies see what 
photographers can do under an English sky, Mr 
Claudet has prepared a combination of stereoscopes, 
mounted on an elaborately carved stand, for the 
Palais de l’Industrie at Paris. Some of the pictures 
are exquisitely finished, and are so mounted as to 
rotate and present a continuous series to the eye. 
Mayall, too, has sent a number of portraits, which 
are admirable specimens of the art: one among them, 
of a lady, life-size, is of rare beauty—a satisfactory 
proof that a photographic likeness is not necessarily 
a distorted one. Apropos of the French Exposition, 
working-men who wish to visit it, are to be fur- 
nished with passports free of cost, as announced in 
a circular issued from the Home-Office. If nothing 
else, our artisans may gain a few instructive ideas as 
to the way in which a city should be beautified. 

Dr Hofmann, of the Royal College of Chemistry, is 
appointed assayer to the Mint—another recognition of 
the claims of science; and there is now a prospect 
that the right men will be forthcoming for the right 
places, as a Commission has been named by an order 
in Council to examine candidates for the civil service. 
No more putting of men into important or unimportant 
places, because they happen to be too stupid or too 
helpless for anything else. By the rules now set forth, 
the candidates are required to be within certain limits 
of age; to be free from any bodily defect or disease 
which may interfere with the performance of their 
duties ; to be of good moral character; and to possess 
the requisite knowledge and ability—and then, after 
all, they are to submit to a six months’ trial. Whole- 
some regulations these! If carried out in their 
integrity, the consequences will be most salutary to all 
concerned. 

At the last anniversary of the Linnean Society, 
inspired by the able address of the president, Mr Bell, 
that worthy corporation passed a resolution to infuse 
somewhat more of activity into their own proceedings. 
One means resolved on, is to publish a quarterly 
journal, which shall give earlier information than 
hitherto concerning the progress of botanical science, 
here and in other countries. More haste, has become, 
to some extent, a cry of late; and uneasy murmurs are 
heard, that the meetings of our learned societies are not 
lively enough—as if rapidity and amusement were the 
chief desiderata in matters philosophical. The progress 
of real science is essentially slow, and all attempts to 
make it fast or funny will necessarily fail; and for the 
Royal, or any other of the leading societies, to attempt 
to compete with the Polytechnic or Panopticon, would 
be simply absurd.: What is wanted, is an earnest feeling 
in regard to science ; less of personal consideration in 
its pursuit; a loving it for its own sake: 


The reward 
Is in the race we run, not in the prize. 


Let this spirit prevail, and we shail hear ‘no more 
complaints that the meetings of our scientific societies 
are ‘slow,’ or thinly attended. 

A paper by Mr Barton has been read before the 
Civil Engineers—‘On the Economic Distribution of 
Material in the Sides, or Vertical Portion of Wrought- 
iron Beams’—which gave rise to an important discus- 
sion, continued through three or four evenings. By 
way of illustration, reference was made to the railway 
suspension-bridge, of 822 feet span, across the Niagara 


month, has left a small legacy to the Geographical | river, at a height of 250 feet above the water. 
and Geological Societies, out of his great fortune of | This bridge is said by some to settle the question 
L.180,000 ; besides his maps and books, to be divided | as to the possibility of running heavy trains on an 


between them. 


Sir Roderick Murchison has accepted | ordinarily suspended roadway. 


It hangs by four 


the post offered to him, and is now installed as| cables, each containing 3640 wires, and estimated 


Director-general of the Geological Survey. 


This | to be altogether a weight of 7000 tons; and has two , 


| 
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platforms, the lower one being for horses and vehicles. 
The first train that passed over weighed 366 tons; it 
produced a deflection of one foot, but very little 
undulation. The engineer, Mr Roebling, has built a 
suspension-aqueduct over the Ohio at Pittsburg; and 
is building a suspension-bridge, 1224 feet long, for the 
Lexington and Danville Railway, across the Kentucky 
river, at a height of 300 feet above the stream. In 
face of these achievements by our American cousins, 
it is argued that our Britannia Bridge was a mistake— 
that more than half the weight and cost of iron might 
have been saved—that the science of beam-making is 
better understood now than it was a few years ago. 
But on the other side, good reason is shewn in support 
of what has been done by English engineers, and for 
waiting to see the effect of time and traffic on sus- 
pension-railway bridges. Mr W. H. Barlow, of Derby, 
has helped the question somewhat by a paper on an 
Element of Strength in Beams, in which he shews 
that their fibrous arrangement has not been sufficiently 
taken into account. 

The overland route across Egypt is to be shortened— 
that is, as regards time. Said Pasha consents to a rail- 
way being laid across the desert from Cairo to Suez, 
by which the journey from Alexandria to the Red Sea 
will become an affair of about twelve hours. No more 
picturesque caravans across the sandy wastes, with 
their adventure, risk, and excitement! And what a 
train of ideas comes crowding on the mind at the 
prospect of locomotives rushing with snort and scream 
along the route of the Exodus! French engineers, it is 
said, are to construct the line, with English rails ; and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, to increase the 
accommodation for travellers, are building the Transit 
Hotel at Cairo. 

Colonel Rawlinson has come home from Bagdad, 
laden with valuable relics of ancient Babylon, and is to 
give a lecture at the Royal Institution on the discoveries 
he has made, and the conclusions to be drawn from 
them. Our geologists are accumulating facts concern- 
ing the earthquakes in Turkey, and the eruption of 
Vesuvius. As regards the mountain, it appears, from 
a report by Professor Palmieri, of the observatory at 
Naples, that the magnets were unusually disturbed on 
the 29th of April; still more so on the 30th; and the 
next day the eruption took place. Thus the magnet is 
now ascertained to indicate the approach of a volcanic 
outburst, as well as of an earthquake. The lava-stream, 
at one part of its course, fell as a cataract of fire some 
hundreds of feet, with an effect described as awfully 
magnificent ; and the changes produced are amazing— 
a deep gully was not only filled up, but converted into 
a ridge 300 feet high and 1000 feet wide. Then, in the 
north, changes have been wrought by terrible floods. 
Not for 144 years has there been such an inundation 
as that which laid so large a portion of Brabant and 
other provinces of Holland under water—3000 houses 
were destroyed, and 13,000 persons rendered homeless. 
Similar calamities have occurred in the valleys of the 
Vistula and Oder; and in Hungary and the Banat, 
1200 square miles were drowned by the overflowing of 
the Theiss and its affluents, of which 800,000 acres 
were sown with wheat. On the other hand, the 
Netherlands Land Enclosure Company are at work 
reclaiming territory at the mouth of the Scheldt, and 
saying out fields which require no manure for twenty 
years. Nor are our engineers idle in Lincolnshire, 
where a large area of the Wash is being gradually added 
to the land. 

We think it probable, that works of reclamation and 
improvement will be more freely undertaken now that 


—‘ They restore to the public the right to lend their 
money, or to give credit upon any terms that their 
own sagacity may dictate; the law merely fulfilling its 
natural function of taking care, by the enforcement 
of proper measures of publicity, that these terms 
shall be clear, and that no one shall be led to act, 
except with his eyes open.’ 

In connection with this, we may place the project 
brought forward by the Dutch government for removing 
the Excise duty from flour, meat, butter, and coal; for 
placing a tax on expenditure instead of income— 
expenditures under 800 florins a year to be exempt; 
and the spirit-duty to be increased 100 per cent. Last 
year, the quantity of gin sold in Holland by retailers 
alone, amounted to 5,625,000 gallons, which realised a 
sum of L.1,511,860. 

We have occasionally called attention to the intro- 
duction of the Chinese potato—Dioscorea batatas—into 
this country and France; the subject is now discussed 
at length in a book published by Mr Henderson, the 
well-known agriculturist. The plant, he says, is not 
liable to disease, and yields twenty-four tons to the 
acre. It appears, too, that a highly nutritious pea 
from China has been recently tried in France, and 
with marked success; and the Chinese sugar-cane is 
found to grow well in Belgium, and produce, as is 
estimated, 100 gallons of cider to the acre, and a large 
amount of fibre fit for the manufacture of paper. The 
Geographical Society of Paris has given one of its 
medals to Monsieur Montigny, consul at Shanghae, as 
a reward for his having sent over the potato above 
mentioned, and some other useful plants, and the oak 
silk-worm. Their other two medals are awarded to 
Captain Maclure, for having made the North-west 
Passage; and to Captain Inglefield, for his cireumpolar 
explorations and searches for Franklin. Dr Beauvoys 
informs the Société d’Acclimation at Paris, that the 
vapour of tow, which has been soaked in a solution 
of nitre, is an excellent means of stupifying bees, 
without injury, at the time of taking the honey. Ata 
late meeting of our Horticultural Society, stalks of 
Holcus saccharatus were exhibited which had been 
grown in the royal gardens at Frogmore; a plant said 
‘to be grown in India for its grain, and supposed by 
some likely to prove ultimately a substitute for the 
sugar-cane.’ A bunch of grapes was also exhibited 
from Earl de Grey’s gardens in Bedfordshire—a kind 
known as Black Barbarossa. It weighed four pounds, 
measured eighteen inches in length, and a foot across 
the shoulder. 

From a report recently published, we learn that the 
number of visitors to the British Museum in 1854 was 
459,262; and to the Reading-room, 56,132. In 1853, 


| the numbers were respectively 661,113 and 67,794. 


Is the difference to be attributed to the disturbing 
excitement produced by the war? Books received 
under the copyright act numbered 19,578; and con- 
siderable additions have been made in other ways 
—in manuscripts, for example: all the official and 
private documents from 1799 to 1828, relating to the 
transactions in St Helena; and court-rolls, old 
charters, early translations, rare Eastern books; and 
antiquities, and specimens of natural history from 
various places, have been added to the national collec- 
tion. During the present season, a change has been 
made in the old routine; and in May, June, and July, 
the Museum is open to the public on Saturdays from 
twelve to five. The roof of the new reading-room 
begins to shew itself above the surrounding buildings. 
Here are a few particulars of progress in another 
form. At the end of December 1854, the capital 


invested in railways in the United Kingdom amounted 
to L.279,315,846—a sum truly prodigious. At the same 
date, 6112 miles of railway were open; and the number 
of passengers in the six months was 50,358,180. Of 
these, more than six millions were first class; more than 


ship with limited liability. Two bills have been printed 
setting forth the conditions/ which, though they may 
\s greatly modified before they become law, will, it is 


‘thought, effect the object desired. To quote the Times 


n | government, at last, seems inclined to legalise partner- 
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| what way it was done. 


seventeen millions, second class; and more than twenty- 
seven millions, third class. The sum-total of receipts 
in the same six months, including goods and passenger 
traffic, was L.9,258,449. 


NATIONAL SALUTATIONS. 


The busy energetic Englishman inquires : ‘ How do you 
do ?’ as if the only question with him were, not whether 
anything was to be done (for that he assumes), but in 
So the Frenchman, who makes 
behaviour and polish the study of, his life, asks: * How 
do you carry yourself?’ So, also, the inventive German 
demands: ‘What are you making?’ And the grave 
Spaniard demands: ‘How do you stand ?’—Newspaper 
paragraph. 

SHARP DISCIPLINE. 

When the Sappers and Miners were in the Peninsula, 
a private of the corps was found murdered. Some of 
the company to which he belonged were said to have 
been playing cards with the deceased on the night of the 
foul deed ; but as the perpetrator could not be discovered, 
*the Duke of Wellington, convinced that the murderer was 
in the ranks of the corps, ordered al/ the Sappers and 
Miners with the army, both near and distant, to parade 
every hour of every day from four in the morning till ten 
in the evening, as a punishment for the crime; and as the 
order was never rescinded, it was rigidly enforced until the 
very hour the companies quitted France. The execution 
of the penalty fell with singular hardship upon one of the 
companies which, quartered with the division encamped 
near St Omer, was at the time seventy miles away from 
the place of the murder.’—Connolly's History of the Corps 
of Royal Sappers and Miners. 


INN SIGN-BOARDS. 

The Bell was formerly the usual prize at races. A small 
gold bell was the prize at York Races in 1607 ; and a bell 
was one of the prizes at Chester Races down to the last 
century. ‘To bear away the bell’ would then be synony- 
mous with ‘ winning the cup’ in more modern times. The 


Flowerpot was originally the lily vase, represented by the | 


side of the angel Gabriel, in medieval pictures of the 
Salutation of the Virgin. ‘The Three Crowns were emble- 
matical of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The ‘three balls’ of the pawnbrokers were the 
arms of the Lombards who came from Italy, settled in 


Lombard Street, and were the first money-lenders or ! 


pawnbrokers—their trading sign being three bezants or 
Byzantine gold coins, in currency about the time of the 
Crusades. Our modern pawnbrokers have taken these 
three obsolete gold coins, as painted on the plane surface, 
to be golden balls.—Beaufoy. 


PARTLY TRUE. 

The vulgar are apt to conclude that where a great deal 
is said, something must be true; and adopting that lazy 
contrivance for saving the trouble of thinking, splitting 
the difference, imagine they shew a laudable caution in 
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believing only part of whatis said. This is to be as simple 
as the clown who thinks he has bought a*great bargain of a 
Jew, because he has beat down the price from a guinea to 
a crown for some article that is not really worth a groat.— 
Archbishop Whately. 
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YOUNG 


AND OLD. 


WE were but foolish, dear, 
When we were young; 
Hasty and ignorant, 
Daring and strong; 
Clutching the red grapes 
Of passion or power— 
Ah, they were wild grapes, 
Cankered and sour! 
Would we call back those years, 
Strange, ghostly throng? 
No. Yet be tender, love, 
We were but young! 


Now, growing wiser, dear, 
While growing old, 

No pure thought perished yet, 
No warm hope cold, 

We'll reap, who sowed in tears; 
Scattering abroad ; 

Living for all mankind, 
Living to God: 

Holding each other safe 
In a firm fold :— 

We shall be happy, love, 
Now we are old. 


A HINT FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


The wife of an American agriculturist has been experi- 
menting on soaps, and finds that the addition of three- 
quarters of an ounce of borax to a pound of seap, melted 


of soaps, and three-fourths the labour of washing, and 
improves the whiteness of the fabrics; besides, the usual 
caustic effect is removed, and the hands are left with a 
peculiar soft and siiky feeling, leaving nothing more to 
| be desired by the most ambitious washerwoman.—Scottish 
Press. 


TO VOLUNTEER 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


will remain at the Office at the call of the writers; or will be 
returned, if the proper number of postage-labels are sent for the 
purpose. 


The present number of the Journal completes the Third 
Volume, for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
; and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 


47 Paternoster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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